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Central America 


A Nfihon Divided 


Ralph Lee Woodward 


1 Itis honk detail* ilic development 
ot (he C'tnrfiil American -dans, 
vnnvvixriiiiii^ <>n (iu.ilcuul.i, 


The ubiquitous bourgeoisie 


By David Landes 


H S:‘i kTuTo'/; 'n ioV. it » u :1 . J * 

mid Ci Mu Rica, hut ul. M i t.mchrnc T& ° r Ca|,i,aJ 


mid Ci Mu Uiea, hut iiI.miIi mching 
nit fieli^c mid Panuniii. ft iracc.s 
their liitiory irnni (lie prc-l Jispunic 
Indian civilization* to the present, 
pursuing the I hemes of union mid 
disunion that dominate this region. 
£7.25 paper covers £2.25 
[jitfn A mvfkan Histories Series 


This Species of 
Property 

S/a vo Life and Cu/tL/re in 
/he Old South 


Leslie Howard Owens 


with the aid of ninny Hrat-Jiund 
slave narratives, (his book presents 
a new angle on slavery and the 
black experience, ft Is the first such 
Mudy to lake into account the role 
of disease and diet on slave 
behaviour and personality. In 
nddilinn, it inukes a far more 
realistic appraisal of the extent of 
slave resistance and the type of 
influence exerted by (lie household 
slave on Hie field sluves. £7.25 


Among the Wild 
Tribes of the 
Afghan Frontier. 


T. L, Pennell 


fiinally published in 1909, this 
tk is the personal record of the 


IB-M.1&75 

.154 jip, Wtidcnfelil and Nii-olson. 

£4.50. 


Inuk hack upon it frnni the 
iritis-ridden western world n 
cfiimiy Jaiur. Hid sympathies lie 
'villi rime in whom few listened 

u century ago. 

In short, he cakes the orthodox 
Marxist position: bourgeois capita- 
iism accomplished great tilings, hut 


into English rhyme; and whatever . triumpli of the forces of evil witli 
he writes about, lie has something me thought that it was short-lived : 
new end Important to say. 1 also In any case both the certainty 

disagree with him a lot, so that and the sclf-conffdcncc were mis- 
leading one of Ids hooks or articles taken. The bourgeois triumph 

rs like a good gum e of squash: you was brief and imperniuiiciir. At 

come away rued bur riiv'fgoiuied the very moment when it seemed 

I and reeling virtuous for the effort. complete, it proved to he not 

TJh: Age of Capital is the second of monolithic but full of fissures, fn- 

I'rofcssor llobxbawm's cun l rib u- . e ear {y 1870s economic expan- 

tions to Sir Konuld Symc’s ambi- S '°H, , nnd liberalism seemed irre- 

tious History of Civilisation series. s [ stjb,e - By tho end of ilie decade 

Tt.« Om. > — -* »- • they were so no longer. 

There are advantages to the all- 

itlrnl nun Unhiilin.... .... .1.. 


...r “ 1JIU| J 1,1 i>iriiunuon series. UIH uhu 01 me accuue 

The first was The Age of Revolu- lht y were so no longer. 

L? t h' %ui°K e which denis There are advantages to the all- 

wlth tlio twin revolutions, Indus- critical eye. Hobsbawm sees rhn 
{jjf 1 1 ^ nd, ‘ fha f f a,on B with weaknesses and shams of an era 

the scientific revolution) have that others have looked unon us an ' 
modern vvorj.1,. As the “ age. of equipoise The' euphorta 
/i«!nU t 0 i,,di ‘j‘ ,,es - Arp of Revo- middle decades of aiiunt!aiice P after 
w. ns Intended to bo one the “hungry forties”, a lima nf 
element 111 a series of volumes In free trade, industrial expositions 
European history. But no ona is democratic reforms, nntionnl reali! 

SKS3Si C JmpisJbSlwTf °t f rem° “JESS* 1 riSTm^e 0 . 

«& »r«. s as--? 

describe and nnulyse the reciprocal n..* , 

relations between Europe and rite wK ! t sour T , t! ?° L antidote ! 
rest of lha world. As a result, The ?tfnf CI L n P jr° fessor HP bsbawn i says 
Age of Revolution SStUlSJ ff M* «■“ '■!* sublet, 

of Bit innovation n synthetic works c ‘. Thero « just about 

on the subject. Reid any o? thl !Bf ing ln ,he a * c th « Pleases 
0T ^ r « : the volumes in the so- ,,L ' 

called Unger series or the Long- *»"■: he finds It “at first 

mans General History of Europe, “gf surprising that between 
None oF them, for all tlielr merits, ?. 867 aild 1875 In Britain “all slenl- 
nus this qunlily of global awareness “ c f nt lepal obstacles to trade 
flint characterizes Professor Hobs- t 7 li ?. n ? antl tho right to strike were 
bawms work. abolished with remarkably little 

This extroversion is even more ki S i ’ i„jV or ^ y I hereafter, however, 
marked in The Age of Capital Tho «roah£ lE h ns a ^ y tid ? apparent gen- 
word- V Europe "has dlSpneared by l mlng lhlt « “hardly 

‘ha, titles, and while jS bulk; i P 1 ‘ oEit s 1 sincetha 

of the bbok- does’ treat Af ■Riii-ft'nnrfti' '^S 8 r v Uv.wmy of labour (as Marx 


for moral reasons, but been use? they 
seemed incompatible with n market 
society bused on the pursuit of 
individual imerest.” (Yet Hobs- 
bawm notes that emancipation in 
Russia locked the peasant into a 
communal structure that posed 
serious impediments ro market 
freedom and individual interest.) 

Tho American Civil War? Pro- 
fessor Hobsbawn offers various and 
scattered explanations. He speaks 
of the very process of global capi- 

e 1 if f x P ansion • • • the ambitions 
oF the industrial world 

Thus the American Civil War. 
whatever its political origins, was 
the triumph of die industrialized 
North over the agrarian South, 
almost, one might even say, the 
transfer of the South from the 
informal empire of Britain (to 
whose cotton industry It was the 
economic pendant) Into the new 

?? a r? r « , 2 dustrial e «moniy of the 
United States. 

riio c«...u i_ ..... . . It 


idealized. The dream of Fi™i be 

?4"t °u h ? »rSfv 

srsss^usafS 

not apply to tb. nSSJ'.’S 
thougfi so much of S, ,,5 
regard as “western”, trm ,t! 

cowboy’s ^osmme jo the sTaahh" 

ij . . Californian custom'* 
wide l became the effective ml. 
ing law in the American maun 
tafns, derived from the Mexicans 
who probably also supplied more’ 
cowboys than any other single 
group. It did not apply to tic 
Mexicans. It was a dream of 
poor whites, who hoped to re. 

g lace the private enterprise of the 
ourgeois world by gambling 
gold and guns. • * 81 


sixteen years the author spent bawm's work. f “ h ShoHiv h i . reu, £ l kQh |y little 

nmong the Afghans Bndwhnns or This extroversion is even more h B a *nl on/ h : a f ^ r * ho wever . 

the North-West FroaUcr whpreltp .. WtSglXSa 

WBSft medical mtssiopElTV. Hia; . fropi the title and while. £e bulk -pc^ mec5 tiJ threaten profits, since tho 
Recount is livened by incident, > pf the bbok- does’ treat of European ^tut4 Ve ih\ rmy • ur> tQS Marx 
nd venture, and danger which were ■ 1 ‘ s . ,ory i. <Ho, , ,s 1 bawm repeatedly mosses of’ nSIflSln , ? lle!1 l r of 

part of tlnily life in this rugged and - r ? ,a ^.Europe os JSd ^fhers Ti.* 

oT/thT/' "lr X T? flJS scientific, ^S^^SSSSSm legi ° nS > ^ SB 

(hJhnUn Asia Historical Reprints for the rest of the world), the “u„ sat,sfact ?I n ? 


John Jacob of 
Jacobabad 


H.T. Lambrick 


scientific, and aesthetic innovator SnJ„. . “ l ‘ eg,ons ' lQobed like 
leading 6 theme V, £££31*2 Is^'d ilAfiTSlJf 

for war in d^sodS faTed"^ 


for war In Paraguay and social HKffT* * r0f 4f overpopu- 

WftS a key llguro in lin^Tou % a J SSk pTatas^f^mf d T t hem tl,at ^o^Wpped 1 abroad 6 the 

n defence policy for the Inilo, rabelHoS in ' &t n £ iSItS Sw f° r them , (because they 

r „ it frontier. Inheriting • economics In Colombia. Hobsbawm wd L conditions) 

from Sir Charles Napier on j! a comparative historian toh" fbe IaLI,r m fl Hf^ b S!, n Si ( l ,ecf, 1 use 

unsatisfactory Arran acme nt of finger tips, ^ and_ he cannot deal with OVOrstOrbnrl JI iar ^ flt W0,dd be I e SS 


Sy-SjyiTC 5 SF 5 JMS S ^ w ° , ' ,d 1)6 ,1!SS 

lorBaluchtrlbwiuon; (tins broad swoop anil emphasis on com! S 5 s * says > were rounded 


•The South, In othor words, was a bawm' S k W nn^L'i ly i ng . dlat . Ho, » 
prize oE war between capitalist nn^rninii opposed to imperialism 
competitors. Lator on Hobsbawm T he world is dirf. 

goes into the political origins i ln . t0 ’, winne ‘ ,a aa d losers, 

the conflict* “Whin/ . ens , ot "Ctois and victims. To be sure 

American Civil War if n "ot f !f he cile s Marx on the “objectively 4 

S£5--sfl5'2 fitta/ES. h 

wllD __ i , . • a , nd ke might well have 

WAS ssai*ffsa 

ss* s art 

Southern ^states" t! « P e ?i a ? d ° ffered b V exploitative, disorderly 
denied bu. HnrVci, 1 ca “ hard, y ba dfi spotisms (India) or stagnanL 
ImoressiSn t?«? S t awm c ° nv ^ ‘ b e feudal tribal societies /Algeria^ 

deiy it He BOM oS® WouId ,lke lo For al1 . lts cities and abuse of 
any It. tie goes on: . Power, it constituted a necessary 

b < J, lie ? don ls why it sta ? e , in e tba progress of these 
should have led to secession and s P c,edea from the inertia of tradi- 
a i y ‘ l '™ r i rather than to some L l0n tbe movement of integra- 
,, 1Tnida coexistence. N. 011 n dlB capitalist order—and' 
Alter all, mditaut abolitionism tb cnce, eventually, to socialism. 

to determinate ena ,VB b Professor Hobsbavym is less optl- 

'.• Ahd NoSharn caKwm POl i Cy ' ^ C on ,. dlla y ° lnt - “The gains", 
.ever the '? ha ?' m werQ 1,01 ‘ d ‘o discern in 

nessmm m iff u, mV ofbusi - ll,e th,rd huurter nf the nineteentk 
It M nJJbf L bave , found ent «r y . lhB losses only too erf- 
come to terml Sh L c n °" ve,,J « , f » den t;” Ho reluctantly concedes l6e 
slave South as huarnnH 1 ex ? J u ,t ? possibility of a diminution in do- 
ness has o 1 ?. n tl0 , na / bus, ‘ * e " ce There was, arguably, a 

South Africa apartheid ” of substitution of order for public dis- 
Reallv ? wuui ■ u order, security for insecurity in 

Is the #n!n ‘ho same countiy ? ® anie areas which came under 
"nrivafn i^ Ju * dff ® d 7 Aro the £ r ? ct colonial rule.” (The fact is 
the hist worrt'mi busIness mon ** ^{! at ° rci01 ' improved wlierover the 
rhese oUSno ^matter? r as k Western presence and writ ninda 
anv llhldnS? fk ot ^ ecausa I have ‘J 10 ms elves felt— thus the Ottoman ' 
ranitaS inf. ^ ±e capacity of f mpire, or Sicily and southern Italy 
goveraments n 6 f rP nii 5e, t , much 1J ke J. 01, . that matter, which, thougn 
business with 1 aU 5 trl E es » to do nominally Western, were also wait* 
it will as sonn B il y an u 8 s y sten is : ‘° bo Integrated Into the world 

hy political «i n b y V 1 ! gold mined o£ bourgeois capitalism.) As for 
Sbviet Kflon n. J ab °or in the population, which responds to 

blacks in South ?r i by iadB Pt 1,r ed 8QCUrl ty. improved sanitation, and 
hh« south Africa and will nn« new sources nf lnrnm« liv InrrPAS- 


uii a vvnn Levy service* 
for Biiluch tribesmen; (hug 
nnlioipRtinn Sandcman’s methods.' 
Second edition illustrated £9.25 
O.yfortiln Asia Historical Reprints 


<™a «W.nu X3B. "traj! v» “SMS 

pari song and rclationrfilns rh« % ents °r contractors, who 

hook is less q bistaiy of tlie poriod the^^ P mnA , rf n,nn ? atti ^ of 

than n scries of onolvticnl SS! d d T 5 . "L tbo receiving 

on aspects of this hlstorv -nTf S?- ntty ' * ■ J ?*° tho holds of ship. 

' if? r 6 fi sIlau u d not °*P 0 «VSo Jb e Sefn ' ,C tS«« 2L anx J 0,u * f Si 
to follow the storv ? e incBi ._Thqse companies sent them 

Donald Goodwin ' " SS 

77— - M teetif/, Cdninry, or ewn willbm a l rnw I^our who 

,z ™‘ *"•***'■•* ^ 

SSttil : : ‘WSUSrWfc SSSThlfb Sa' !» . 


. aviuniiRC Stliai 

in, presenting the genetic view, it 
tdcines pn tin adoption study - ' 

npl'mrftnvl hullu * 


petfornicdbylhennlhorln . MmS fhJ H '[pJSShT ^uHhS tiKiW-'*"* S*c£ 

Detininrk, winch found fnur liibes , Thi s L is not n hS J* !! 4 b / h|s p|ctur °*) - . 

the ratco^lcoholism in sons of : I^ho'eanffilii pl ' ofess °r UobsfflS ng J, SLh?S H? rtn, ' gl#w Ma'-or 

,yn,pa,h,os 

111 a niqlclicd conlrofsioup. £4,95 •’ * SXP&X 

rssaiBsp^SE- ;is!ss 

' • ■’ v!- ..... ■•.'t • 


V l II i. 1 ,wm 1,1 S( Nw ol 

nieonollc utilicrs who were not 
ratsed by their biological parents, hs 
in a mqichcd com rol group. £4,95 . 


i is simnlv tha^ n’t'. P°mt unpreceaenteu rapiotqr 

I becausehe nLer rSto^ b8bawm > ’ f nd Persistence--in spite, of severe 
) of abolitionism tn hSS* t i? e P OW0 r Jocal famines — Hobs^vm prefers 
: Into two camps senat-^n ^ nl P n c° era P ,la size the contrast with the 
[ rocal outraM nnri P ^«l d ^ vecip- Jar more favourable living condi* 

■ a quostion—wbrefi C h« tem ? 1 tj P° sea d ° ns find . demographic clrcum* 

l real question ”-^ nt h f 8 tba 81flnces of thfl advanced nations. 

1 inappropriate and untrae! 11St ° ,iCflI1 y V* difficult to soy whether tha 
‘ Thlv Inrmcinn situation was worse than in the 

’ business lnterost° f «hl 1- ^ ' parvaslva balf of the century (though 

■ the treatment S A?,!” . BgaIn in ‘Wf was probably so in India «d 

' fessor Hobsbawi/ Pro_ Cbin a), or merely unchanged. J n 

hyperbole thd prohSf !?*!* j° me an / case the contrast with the de* 

»ess in the Unl!ed b fc« o£ « <, S2 flss- ve i 0 P 0 d countries during the same 

was Indeed hJH? ?w S! , Phar ® P8rlod was dramatic, even if W 

called govon Li!f f S? uid be Brant (as seemi likely for the 

standard! 1, “ ^ rh b / European Islamic world) that tho age of 

r $tHtes/ ,V nsiif -J.J United traditional and catastrophic demo- 

: Viglljmtjan ■ .m ‘»T a pbIc movements marM^ady 

ordinary clti^anJ giving wa y t q a pew population 

ho describe it ^bniy 2 ?*i pr ?bl 0m , pattern In the spiond half of ‘ho 

ment of sreedv n u ,natr “- c®nfury. 

Tile fact f 8 th« it wm somJrim” (The J ^t remark has to be under- 

* Xn the othlr, and^lf St0 ? d as a depreciatory circumlo* 

& ‘hat so knowing a shidl,!t cution for “improve. Chances of 

01 ■COmtmrnHoo ® “ amaent » fT-i. things tllBt 


twoon vigilante* , J’Sulsh be- general, Hobsbawni Wgi ' ™{ 
ormiMnrnoK%?5 d L the Private on, y a “congenital Optimist » couh 
’ In r fbig bus ^ e «- s 00 imperialism hi th}s Period a 

like gS”2i,2Sy“5P dooj 


is salt 
■colonial 
ie bettei 


tno west”. . men countries today tiiat would be’ b0tt * 

. hetoes were . off if they had nevei 1 been brougr 

than; not desneradn^° re j °C ton ' within the ; pm bit of Western poj 
' ’S*on| Inn ‘leal and economic. ppwer-forQ 

" Hickofc who . never' h*A W £?-u B ft th ? ab H se * esrplpitatlon and co 
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. invented by the Western 

t' ,K | hey were already there. 

I J element of alien rule was 
Inn nit Marx noted with rc- 
1,01 1 'To' India, but as was equally 
? 3fJ •“ rhino (the Manchus), or 
r^j iMnmlukcs and Turks, and 
J fonts the Muslim Arabs), 
f,r ithe«t Africa (the Zulus). 
Sr the west had somethuig 

native to offer by way of com- 
pensation* ^ t * 

111 nf this represents a strenuous 

Knrt 10 reconcile classical Mar- 
£ with todayjs neo-Marxlsni 
explicit disparagement ot 
^JBbSSnf l»e Great 
Si to reconcile both of these with 
recalcitrant facts. Colonialism 

1, iust one of several topics that 
J, serious difficulties in this 
Lard Nationalism is another. The 
bourgeois family ls still another. 

Nationalism was one of the 
major forces of European history 
during these years, which saw the 
unification oE Germany and Italy, 
the rise of autonomist or independ- 
ence movements in the Austrian 
md Ottoman empires, and the 
usual restlessness in Ireland and 
Poland. Nationalism, as Namier 
magisterially demonstrated in 
Mg ; The Revolution of the Intel- 
lectuals, was the nemesis oE revolu* 
lion in central Europe, but one 
would not know It from this book. 
Kimicr is invisible in The Age of 
Ciphal : he appears in neither foot- 
Bws nor bibliography — not even 
1,-hero one would expect to find 
11m, as in the footnote to page 87.) 
professor Hobsbawni prefers to 
emphasize other factors working 
for an early abortion of popular 
discontent: the readiness of the 
peasantry to be bought off by 
agrarian reform, for example, and 
the rapid desertion by the bour- 
geoisie of movements that threat- 
ened to turn against property and 
■he social order. 

True enough, but if one is going 
to write judgmental history, fuir- 
nes demands that one name nil 
the factors and all tho culprits. It 
was not only material self-interest 
but national aggrandizement and 
self-esteem that were at stake. And 
it was not only the nervous bour- 
geois: who came to condemn the 
national aspirations of Poles, 
Czechs, and Cnjhts. It was also a 
Berlin democrat such as Wilhelm 
Jordan, who came by Ills Iiust 
Presto. - prejudices honestly; 
Are half a million Germans tn 
lire under _ a German gbvermnont 
and administration and form part 
of me great German Fatherland, or 
ere itiey to be relegated ta tiiu 
interior position of naturalised for- 
eigners subject to (mother nation 
ot lesser cultural content than 
themselves ? ,,a 

h woa oven SU ch it true-blue 
a* Pried rich Engels wito 
o stitiguislicd between the *' prin* 
t'Plo of nationalities ”, the kind oF 
o SZM Nn Pol 0 on HI fluuiued, 
■•d tbe .right of tho groat Euro- 
jwtHM to separate and in do- 
Hi 1 L nR tional existence”. 
tn 8els simply dismissed the claims 


mid aspirations nf “ tlmse 
numerous small relics uf pconiu 
which, after having figured fur ;i 
longer or shorter period on ilic 
stuge of history, were finallv 
uh.so rhed as integral portions him 
one or Lite other of those more 
powerful nations . . , ” . As for 
Polund, Engels thought it “ unc 
nation foutue”; “A nation which 
can at best muster 20,000 to 30,000 
men bus no voice." 1 

Professor Hobshawm, while 
adopting and adupting the Engels 
criterion of bigness, is not comfort- 
able with these evidences of preju- 
dice and passion. He refers to them 
only eu passant, in a footnote, as 
“ operational ”, and concedes an 
“element of great nation national- 
ism in such views . . . not easily 
to be denied even in Frederick 
Engels (The fact is that neither 
Frederick Engels not Karl Marx 
was what one could call a nice 
person, generous towards others 
mid sensitive in matters of per- 
sonal self-respect. Their correspon- 
dence and writings are sprinkled 
with pejorative personal, national, 
ethnic, and religious epithets and 
remarks, with special contempt or 
venom reserved for Jewish adver- 
saries and targets. Their animus 
deserves more attention even in a 
general history like this — especially 
from someone who knows them so 
well as Professor Hobsbawm.) 

Professor Hobsbawm seems to 
treat nationalism as though it were 
an ideology — like socialism or 
conmuinisin: 

The significant point here is that 
the typical “ un-historical ” or 
“ semi-historical ” nation was also 
a small notion, and this faced 
nineteenth-century nationalism 
with a dilemma which has rarely 
been recognized. For the cham- 
pions of the “nation-state” fwhy 
the inverted commas?] assumed 
not only that it must be national 
lint ulso that it must be “ pro- 
gressive”, i e, capable of develop- 
ing a viable economy, technology, 
state organization mill military 
force, i c, that it must be at least 
moderately large. It was to be, in 
fuel, the “natural" unit of the 
development oE die modern, 
liberal, progressive and de fucto 
bourgeois society. 

To be sure, " there was a strong 
elcmeiir of inegalitariuuism and 
perhaps n Mrunger ono of special 
pleading in such arguments, tiome 
nations — the large, the ‘ advnqced 
the established, including certainly 
the Ideologist’s own — were destined 
by history to prevail . . .”. But, 
llobsbnwn tolls us, “this must not 
be interpreted simply as a conspir- 
acy of some nations to oppress 
others, though spokesmen of the 
unrecognized nations could hardly 
he blnmed for thinking so Why 
not? Because, ho says, this kind of 
cultural and national subordination 
was not prescribed simply for 
sinal! groups outsida one s 
borders; the French, Germans and 
Italians imposed It on their own 
linguistic and ethnic minorities. I 
find his reasoning hard to follow: 
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"Eagle Wharf", 1859, on the Thames opposite Rother hithe ; one of the 
1-19 illustrations ui Maria Naulor’s Selected Etchings of James A. McN. Wh 
(xxxvpp plus illustrations. Dover /Constable, £3.25). 


that !s precisely the way I would 
expect domineering nationalisms to 
behave. 

Is one to infer tiint Hobsbawm 
accepts the distinction between 
viable and unviable, or even legit- 
imate and Illegitimate, nationa- 
lisms? He does draw the line be- 
tween what be calls modern 
nationalism and “proto-nationa- 
lism 

But can we call the rebellions of 
peasants and mountaineers 
against foreign rule “nationalist, 11 
when united only [sicl by rhe 
consciousness of oppression, by 
xenophobia and by an attach* 
ment to ancient tradition, the 
true faith and a vague sense- of 
ethnic identity? Only when they 
happened to ba attached for one 
reason or another to modern 
national movements. 

So lie is sceptical of the risings in 
the Balkuns that led to the creation 
of such states as Romania and Bul- 
garia; but he accepts the true 
nationalism nf the Irish. (He 
remarks in a Footnote on page' 92: 

“ Marx supported them strongly 
and was in cnrrcspninleucc with 
Fenian leaders.") Similarly, he luys 
stress oil the middle-class character 
of many nationalisms, though he, 
concedes that Jn this period 
“ nationalism Increasingly became a 
"mass force That would seem to 
imply a contradiction with Tho 
Communist Manifesto, which ha 
suys ” was less unrealistic than Is 
often supposed In sratlng that 1 the 
workers have no country’”. Profes- 
sor Hobsbawm argues that there 
was no conflict: good socialists 

could bo patriotic Frenchmen or 
Gormans: which did not mean that 
they had to espouse the national 
Interest as defined by aristocratic 
and .bourgeois governments. No 
doubt— but that Ts just not good 


enough for n historian. That kind 
of have-ir-boih-ways argument were 
better reserved for election cam- 
paigns. It will not help us to un- 
derstand the reul dilemma nationa- 
lisms posed to iiiteiTUitiomti socia- 
lism, as In 1914, or vice versa, as in 
1939-40. 

Much of rhe difficulty. I suspect, 
is explained by Hobsbawm's failure 
to consider the psychological roots 
of nationalism. Freud understood it 
better when he linked It to so fun- 
damental a human drive as narcis- 
sism. It is a deep-rooted, powerful 
sentiment, a commitment that 
returns dividends ' of self-esteem, 
often accompanied by gratifying 
feelings of superiority. It has been 
the great enemy of revolutionary 
solidarity, and it continues to 
threaten the uniLy of the’ great 
Soviet empire; but it has also 
forced ihe dissolution of. colonial 
empires in our own time and 
remains even now a focus of anti- 
Western sentiment in the Third 
World. I can understand Hobs- 
bawm's ambivalence and ambiguity 
about the phenomenon: he likes 
smne nationalisms and dislil.es 
oiliers. 


Buttressed by clothes, walls and 
objects, thero was- tJie bourgeois 
family, tho most mysterious insti- 
tution of tlie age. For, If it is 
□asy to discover or to devise con- 
nexions between puritnnism and 
capitalism, as a large liter a turn 
bears witness, those between 
nineteenth -century family struc- 
ture and bourgeois society 
remain obscuro. Indeed the 
apparent conflict between the 
two Jias rarely even beon 
noticed. Why should a society 
dedicated to an economy of pro- 
fit-making competitive enterprise, 


Whlstiei’ 


to the efforts of tlie Isolated 
individual, to equality of rights* 
and opportunities and freedom, 
rest on nn Institution which so 
totally denied all of these ? 

Why indeed? The “apparent 
conflict ” lias “ rarely oven been 
noticed” bccousc there was no con- 
flict. The bourgeois . family went 
back to an enrlier, less secure age 
am) developed its characteristics 
of intimacy, patriarchal authority, 
privacy, and solidarity in response 
to the hazards and opportunities of 
a competitive society. The contradic- 
tion perceived by Hobsbawm 
derives from his own excess of sys- 
tem. He cites by way of epigraph 
to his chapter colled “Tho Bour- 
geois World " some lines from a 
French emtou spinner to Itis son: 
You know that we belong to a 
century when men are only 
valbed for what is in them. 
Every day some master, insuffi- 
ciently energetic or serious, is 
forced to descend from the ranks 
in society which seemed to be 
permanently his, and some intel- 
ligent and plucky clerk takes his 
place. 4 

Tlie Idler in iiuestiuii went from 
a concerned fatlior to his soil at 
school, who was not performing to 
fiLy family's expectations. * It 
expresses as well as anything I 
know, not only thd compatibility of 
the bourgeois family with a com- 
petitive economy, but the func- 
tional role of the family as a vehi- 
cle for socialization (in the soclolo-' 
gist’s sense) of the young; the bet- 
ter to prepare thorn for a life of 
struggle. As for the exaggerated 
paternal authority and dominance 
that Hobsbawni imputes to the 
bourgeois family, it was neither 
peculiar in that class nor unambig- 
uous in its operatiun. Professor 
Hobsbawm equates tho . superiority 
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cAmidoe geographical studies t Linguistic Behaviour 

Housing and Spatial JONATHAN BENNETT 

Structure of the City Jonathan Bennett presents a view of 


Residential Mobility and the Housing Market 
in an English City since the Industrial 
Revolution. 

R-M, Pritchard 

An Investigation of the manner in which 
me provision and operation of the 
-^gSMlLOH.tTX.Srlset In Britain has influenced 
wo spatial evolution of urban areas. One 
Leicester, Is used as a case-study 
0W bovy iLJcb processes have 
-. rated since the Industrial Revolution. 

£8.50 net 

hfQT^'^° E Studies in Chinese 

S?T R U y T’ 1 5'4 ERATUREAND 

The Han Rhapsody 

■ ; ^ af 1 °T y,n " 

pMo R-KNECHTGES 

first attempt at an analysis In , 

I ‘ifjf ? Wor k df Yang Hsiung and of 
V Sr^ OI "' rhflpSody * th$ work and 

the genrp are analysed - 
;9TR a modem critical viewpoint. 


JONATHAN BENNETT 

Jonathan Bennett presents a view of 
language as essentially a matter of 
systematic communicative behaviour. 

His discussion ls related in particular to 
the work of Grice, Ziff, Davidson, Quine, 

. Lewis and Chomsky. ■ 

f £6.95 net 


The Use of Definite and 
Indefinite Reference in 
Young Children 

An Experimental Study In Semantic Acquisition 

MICHAEL P.MARATSOS 

A series of studies Of young cjlildretrt 
knowledge of a relatively welhdeflned, 
abstract semantio realm, that of definite 
and indefinite referenca Topics . 

investigated inaluda children s knowiedga 

of the different types of reference, and 
the knowledge of their listeners In . 
different situations, v ^Q net 


The Commercial 
Revolution of the 
Middle Ages 950-1350 

ROBERTS. LOPEZ ' 

A new edition of the book published 
under the same title In 1971 by Prantico ' 
Hal!. The author has prepared an . 

additional blbliographrcal chapter for 
this first Cambridge Wtyoft.. 

; Hard oovers £4.90 net 
Paperback £1 .95 ne t 


Science and Civilisation 
in China 

Volume 6: 'Chemistry and Chemical Technology 
Part III: Epagyrlcal Discovery and Invention: 
Historical' Survey from Cinnabar Elixirs to . - 
Synthetic Insulin • ' 

JOSEPH NEEDHAM ' ' , 

yyith the collaboration of Ho-plnfl YU and 
Lu Gwel-Pien 


• ! £16.00 net 


CAMBR1DGB UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Medievalia et ’ 

Humanistica 

Studies In Medieval and Renaissance Culture 
New Series, 'Number B: Medieval .Hagiography 
end Romance ■ 

Edited by PAUL- MAURICE CLOG AN 
The first issue to be published by 
Cambridge of, dn annua] publication 
sponsored by the and, Renaissance > • 

section Of the Modern Language > 
Association of America. Volumes 1 to 3 
of this series are now available from 
Cambridge. 

• ‘ £9.00 net 


Existentialism and 

Sociology : . 

A Study of Jenn-payl Sartre • ; . 

1ANCRAIB, 

A study of the work of Jean-PauUSartra ' 
and of its reievancq for Contemporary 
sbcioloay. In the first part of the book 
Dr Cra|b concentrates on Being and 
Nothingness, \n the second part he 
examines La Critique de la raison ■ • , . 

diaiectique, . \\. 

£6195 net 
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uf 1 lie nusicr in lii« mill with 1 lie 
t>r.uiiiv uf I lii- piUcrltiiinlios. In 
f.ici, liiu iinsif-r iht- f.iilu.-r at ilic 
mill or nffitc, ilie gryjlcr ilie 
t u r .|iuft , iifiiliiy .mil aiithurity uf iliu 
wife .n li'init 1 ; .mil it is nn ncciilc-nr 
1i1.1t many nf iluisc, lIkiiikIi Iiou-a- 
huld managers, were able when 
necessary 10 take over the 
businesses of their deceased hus- 
bands and run ilicm until tlicir 
children grew up. The same Mntie 
f ami ly 1 hat provides rhe a hove- 
cited epigraph offers a good exam- 
ple of the pattern: instead of look- 
ing ul Mnio Motte-Bossur, Hnbs- 
buwm .should have considered her 
111 01 li 0 r-1 11-Ja w. 

And whar of the mill ? There the 
master did sec himself as a person 
of authority — sometimes, as Profes- 
sur Hobshawm notes, as a Fabrik- 
herr (but rhen he was aping the 
booted, landed seigneur) sometimes 
as tho head of his troops, often 
as father to his workers. 
Attitudes varied with society, local 
conditions, the special history of the 
firm. 

It was this element of command, 
especially when alloyed by feelings 
of patriarchal responsibility, that 
mode employers blame labour 
troubles on outside agitators — nor. 
as Hobsbawm would have us 
believe, bccuuse the capitalist had 
stereotyped the worker us obedient, 
dull, and stupid. The point was 
that many employers saw them- 
selves, rightly or wrongly, as good 
fathers and providers to their 
workers, who would never of tlicir 
own uccord bite tho hand that fed 
them. It was the presumed virtue 
of the worker (through bourgeois 
eyes) and not his shortcomings 
that made the outside agitator 
indispensable to the master. On the 
other hand, lie was often. Indispens- 
able to the employees, because 
they wore In fact— and not in 
stereotype — docile and intimidated. 
Hence the role of the Organizer, as 
In the film of the same name. 

In much of this, the problem is 
to distinguish what Is bourgeois 
from peasant values (thrift, sec- 
recy, hard work) and aristocratic 

K retensions (invariably a solvent of 
ourgeois solidity and stability). 
Professor Hobsbawm notes the 
growing corruption of affluerce; 
“The bourgeois no longer lived 
elthor in a family economy of scar- 
city or in a rank of society remote 
frpm die tepiptatloas of high 
society. Their ptohlem was spend- 
ing rather than saving.” Far one 
thing, the. number of non-working 
bourgeois was growing, and “how 
else except by spending was the 
successful bourgeois, wnctlier or 
not lie held political powors as a 
class, to demonstrate his con- 
quest ? “ 

This is, I think, n case of projec- 
tion. This is how Hobsbawm thinks 
a bourgeois must behave: he has 
to show his success and power. 
Thorsteln Veblen made the same 
argument concerning his American 
contemporaries of the turn of the 
century in The Theory of the Lei- 
sure Class. And indeed, many per- 
sons did so flaunt their material 
success — though the parvenu as a 
historical type was hardly an inven- 
tion of the Age of Capital. Profes- 
sor Hobsbawm offers a . strange 
numerical proof of his argument : 
In Cologne, he says, « the number 
of rentiers paying Income tax grew 
from 162 in 1854 to almost GW in 
1874”. What da the numbers 
mean ? That there was now ' an 
active securities market and that 
more thrifty bourgeois were buying 
stocks and bonds rather than land 
and urban property ? Or that more 
effective methods of fiscal control 
wore picking up investors who had 
formerly escaped notice? What 
they do not necosaarlly mean is 
that there were more big spenders 
nrpund. On tho contrary: these 
coupon clippers were’ more likely 
models of what Professor Hobs- 
bawm calls ")he morality: of absti- 
nence, moderation, and restraint u ,® 

. These spenders oE money (accord- 
ing to Hobsbawm) were accumiila- 
tors of influence. He differentiates 
their politics frpm * the mass pall! 
tics of. those below them, includ- 
ing tho petty bourgeoisie. Tliey live 
by pull : '.Bourgeois Europe 

.Br®w ■ full of more or less 
informal systems for protection br 
mutual advancement, old-boy 
networks, or mafias C friends ot 
Bm oiig which , those 
- ni , common attendance at 
the same edncatipnbl .Institutions 
/'impai 

Llf en0ug ! 5 - ‘ But Hobsbawm is 
.well .aware that none of - this 

EorkJ' of .dnflJInco^ these^ofd 




clients, these favours given and 
retuniiMl— they are as old as enm- 
|i|l-x societies. He who lias connec- 
tions uses them, and what tile uino- 
k'ciHii-rentury bourgeois did, lie 
learnt from the aristocrats before 
him (cf Nantier). If the workers' 
muss politics was diffuiLMir, it was 
beejure nn one was duin£ them 
any favours. Within their own 
world, they had their own old-hoy 
networks, which took on real 
importance Inter on in those coun- 
tries where they were able to win 
or seize power. (To be sure, in the 
harshest of socialist regimes, say in 
the Soviet Union of Stalin's time, 
or for that matter in fascist dicta- 
torships, “pull” is limited by fear 
of involvement: favours to the 

wrong person can prove fatal. But 
if I had to choose between the 
inequality of influence and tho 
equality of terror, I would prefer 
the former. So would Professor 
Hobsbawm.) 

* * * 

All In all. The Age of Capita! is 
the portrait of an unpleasant sys- 
tem run by unpleasant people. Pro- 
fessor Hobsbawm concedes “a 
grudgirtg admiration ” of rhe more 
constructive “crooks u among the 
great railway builders, and he 
makes allowances for such “rockets 
of seif-intoxicated rather than 
crooked finance" as George Hudson 
and Henry Bethel (not Bartbel) 
Sirousberg. 

But lie lips no heroes, except for 
the anonymous workingman, proud 
of his strength when unskilled, of 
ills craft when skilled (he speaks 
of the “ uncapitalist incentive of 
craft knowledge and craft pride”). 
And of course, he makes a special 
place for Karl Marx, who simply 
transcends his lime. Thus, speaking 
of the dominant red action isnt, the 
dependence “ on uniformity And in- 
variance” of nineteen tli-century 
science, he notes that “ only revolu- 
tionary thinkers like Marx found it 
easy to conceive of situations in 
which, as it were, 2+2 no longer 
equalled 4 but might equal some- 
thing else instead or also ". (I 
should have liked him to fallow up 
that hint; but the footnote to this 
sentence makes no reference to the 
work of Marx, only to the mathe- 
matical debate 011 die nature of 
infinity.) Karl Marx, he writes, was 
the only thinker of the period 
who developed a comprehensive 
theory of social structure and 
social change which still com- 
mands respect ... a remarkable 
achievement, for his contem- 
poraries (except for some econ- 
omists) arc now forgotten. . . , 
For all that, Hobsbawm chooses to 
tell us very little about Marx’s 
thought: “since his answers are rel- 
atively familiar, we need not reca- 
pitulato them here. . Ho appears 
in the book, then, as a given, a 
man who enjoys die admiration, 
or , at «oast the respect, of econ- 
omists, historians and sociologists”. 
Other intellecMial figures are less 
favoured. Thus Auguste Comte and 
his positivist certainties : “ It is 

fwI!« 5y k C0 .u nl f lce , fun of that co «- 

nCe S 11 ^ le adequacy of 
the method and die permanence of 
the theoretical models, hut it was 

of &XF3& fo r ^Ing e S 80 me 
nnt,V»L° d Phriosophera might have 
pointed out, misplaced.” (Could 
danr^-X the .same of Marx's confi- 
Skm- <«w nd D *nvin's " evolu- 

1- * , Never again was it to ho 

wWf y kni! ? lunt common sense, 
which, knew in any case that the 
triumphant world of liberal capita 

L«U , ,'° 8r68S the Best of all 
possible worlds, to . mobilize the 
universe on behalf of its prafu- 

of C0 ?nH (Rea,ly ? The Third {vorld 
vL fl ” y h„ri y , not . ba " th « unL 

Jf flL’Jk * 1 has J lf . 8 own version 
rfLic ru ?10us and its own preju- 

Sjfirof h W W ithet £or *651 

WjSSf* 1 -- capitalist- ..progress to 
democratic , socialist progress ” 
and you have 4 performance that 

s«B ^.BM^ Tesin£a 

(ft .ifo.nlnotoentii century achieved 
Ifi die domain of mass credulity ) 

»^S3%S u T h r lon * *1™ 

W?th the ^ hap ? y k or 

fewor Hnhch^ disappointed. Pro- 

. Because lie does not llta it 

derstSds |Sl! pe ? Ctra I e3 a 0d. tut! ' 
attemotK 85 J? ° strenuous 
sad ffi s to «°H S0 V He attack 

capitS -uK rtSST-H* Md ' 

kind ” - wner P there is only man- 
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“ There is no reason to cu— 
hu warns the reader ■S*-* 1 
average Victorian member ?, c > 
middle class, lower middle & N 
respectable' working ;fi a « 
say, Victorian England Si 1 
United Slates Failed To ]|i d . 11 
his or her standards nf ; ! 
morality." But then, "by ^ 
standards those lav 

Sf*ir < Vi£ 0rd an t C*«nKrldS?SE' 

look like case-books of sg*i.«i 
ology. What would wa think £ 
of a Lewis Carroll whose “f 
was to photograph little^I 
naked? (I cannot speak forH 
English, but in AnteriVa ^ 
coll him a DOM (dirty old « 
not a DOB (dirty old 

It was a period when 'V, 
secondary sexual characteristic l 
grotesquely overemphasized: ml 
hair and beards, women’s f 
breasts, lups and buttocks, 
to enormous sizo by means of 5,3 
chignons, culs-de-Paris, etc” ill 
he says is “the powerful serti 
element in the bourgeois world 
an extraordmary combination'; 
temptation and . prohibition* 
Maybe so. But the crinolines ofik* 
1850s? A transitional phase. £ 
then the 1860s and 1870s are 
transitional? Fashions by rf f r^ 
tion never last And when £ 
beards and bustles go, docs £ 

mean that ^ bourgeois sexualko b 

gone also ? And what of th e 
classes in society? No beards) ft* 
bustles ? F 

Unfortunately. Hobsbawm, fora 
his criticism of Comte, Is alto 1 
reductionist. He is a victim of fo 
trine. I cannot quarrel with fci 
choice of capitalist enterprise urf 
economic-technological dungs si 
the principal motors of che«a,ki 
he gives them too much credit, k 
moro often, blame. Nor would i 
want him to be dispassionate about 
the evils of the times and custoaq 
I would fust have him assign lies 
impartially. In the meantime, he i 
not very passionate about then: 1 
certain pious and distant but im> 
pressible scorn gets in the way. Bt 
cannot resist the chance to pirn 
ture die bubble of bourgeois ra 
pectability. 6 He is too sYstemuk, 
perhaps even too cerebral, and hi 
people lack the substance lie 
comes with empathy and intimity. 
Karl Marx comes across os s paw . 
titan; lesser figures, as pasiw; 
shadows. As Hobsbawm knows, red \ 
people are a mix of motives a sli 
confusion of actions. He has po 
ntnplo evidence of his ability & 
convey this complexity io oibti 
contexts. Not here. 

On * balance, then, we have 1 
book valuable for its range and 
flashes of insight, but one that fa 
all Its history is profoundly eh® 
torlcal, or even nnti-histoncal, I 
still think that good students soil 
intelligent laymen should resd fl- 
But it should be marked Hamh* 
with CARE. 


1 he unquiet grove 

By David Lodge^ 


, URIEL BPAUK ! 
A* Takeover 


266pp- 


Macniillan. £3.95. 


Muriel Spark’s 


ru full-length novel since The 
uMctum GMe (1965). That 
S has Us admirers but its 
St anion* tham, and slip publicly 
JSad her resolve, 

jar*-** aea,n * to 


Takeover is 

aesjsR.vKi-fP 

nas ‘ * • s | 10 publicly 

after coin- 
writo a 

& sequence of novellas which 
SShlished Mrs Spark a s one of 
,Sy few English novelists now 
S5 significant innovations in 
fictional form not obviously derived 
(rora French or American models. 

fhe Takeover is nearly as long 
. .The Mandelbaum Gate and like 
dut novel it is Written throughout 
In the ■ epic preterite ", whereas the 
novellas are mostly narrated in an 
enigmatic present tense, with occa- 
■ioiial disconcerting lurches into the 
future. But it has nothing of The 
Mwdelbnum Gate's conscientious 
loildity of specification and density 
d psychological realization. Its 
treatment of character and story has 
die light, deceptively throwaway 
much of early novels like The Prime 
»f Miss Joan Brodic and The Girls 


of Slender Means , but without their 
affectionate nostalgia: the social 
milieu of The Takeover is that 
modern, materialistic, polyglot 
Euroland (principally Italy) upon 
which Mrs Spark cast a cold eye 
hi The Public /nidge, The Driver's 
Seat and Not to Disturb. In short, 
The Takeover represents only a 
very slight movement backwards, 
by the author, towards a more con- 
ventional kind of fictional form. 


, . - 

illy a witty, inventive and 

wonderfully self-possessed novel, 
and will give enormous pleasure to 
a large number of readers who may 
have been daunted by the mem* 
fictional complexities of the 
novellas. 

What The Takeover most signi- 
ficantly hits in common with Tha 
Mamie I Baum Gate Is a precise his- 
torical sense (lienee Hie reversion 
to the past tense): it is very much 
a novel of our times, of ' contem- 
porary crisis, charting the progress 
of the main characters to an under- 
standing that they are entering 
“ the Dark Ages II " : 

At dinner they spoke of Huber r, 
and of Nemi to where they were 
all planning shortly to return. It 
whs not in their minds at the time 
that this last quarter of the year 
they had entered, that of 1973, 
was in fact the beginning of some- 
thing new In the world ; a change 
in tiie meaning of money and 
property. 

It is not just a matter of inflation 


or recession or ilie effect of thu war 
in the Middle East (though this Is 
a crucial event), hut “a sea-change 
in the nature of reality . . . such . . , 
that what were assets were to bo lia- 
bilities and no armed guards could 
be found and fed sufficient to guard 
those ernted guards who failed to 
protect tho properties tliey 
guarded ”, 

Gntlicred together rut this occa- 
sion nro the fabulously rich 
and glamorous American Maggie, 
who has “ a floodlit louk up to the 
Lecrh”, her third husband, Berio, 
nu Italian aristocrat, her son and 
daughter-in-law mid several guests 
at her villa on the island of Ischia, 
one of her numerous homes. Out- 
side, on the rocks, arc hired coast- 
guards disguised ns interlopers in 
discourage real interlopers from 
using die beach. Upstairs are two 
burglars who are stealing Maggie’s 
summar< jewelry. About to ring 
at tilie front door is the Argentine 
financier Coco de Renault whom 
Maggie will hysterically accuse of 
complicity in the robbery, incor- 
rectly, but not altogether unjustly, 
since Coco, “ within the year, was 
to trick Maggie into handing over 
to him the bulk of her fortune ”. 

At Nemi tho homosexual dilet- 
tante Hubert Mallindaine, Maggie’s 
confidant and adviser under tho 
dispensation of her previous mar- 
riage, is defying all her efforts to 
evict him from one of the three 
houses she owns overlooking the 


Money in the blood 


By Eric Korn 


1. Tho reader may be interested P 
learn that the population of 1®“ 
In 1870 was 14399, or one fifth ot 
1 per cent of the population of tw 
American West. (I take the west 
as Including, for Hobsbawra’s 
poses, those states classified b; to* 
census as West North Central m 
West South Central.) There **{* 
in that year some 63,000 Chlnw « 
all of the United States, Even » ■“ 
df them lived in the West, to# 
accounted for less than I per ^ 
of the population there. I' 151 ** 
States Bureau of Commerce, p: 
taricat Statistics of the wjjgf 
States (Washington: GPO, 
page 13. Table A 123-180; pafl* * 
Table 59-70, 

2. Lewis Namier, 18-18 1 7^.*? 
volution of the Intellectuals 
don, 1946), page 88. 


3. Ibid, pages 51-53 


4. On page 230, Hobsbawm of 
slightly different translation 
some passage- on page 239- 
instances, he mistakenly Bttrio 

it to Mute Motte-Bossut, rather than 
to her husband Louis. See G _ 
Motte, Motte-Bossut: tme epoq . 
1817-1883 — lettres de Jomilfe IP" 
vately printed), '.page 56- X- . 

5. Sometimes Hobsbawm's 

are rhetorical rather th an quayw 
live; for example': 
maid or' gardener who oM 
thsir lives In the service^ { ^ 
family there were a hundred V 

who passed • briefly thr0 J E r r !al* 
household , to pregnancy, 
or another job . 

to t#f. 
InteJ 
ti: 


WILLIAM GADDIS : 

JR' 

725pp. Cape. £5.95 
13.50) 


(paperback, 


The eponymous hero of this rich 
nuiddy )dtalssippi-Missouri of a 
romm-fbwe is a seedy, greedy 
eleren^ear-olid Napoleon, grubby as 
a dung-beetle, trlio parlays his pre- 
adolesceut collecting mania into u 
vast K evanescent financial empire. 
His favourite- expletive is “holy 
sWt ■: and the holy shit is money, 
iriuch surges throiiali tho book’s con- 
voluted arteries like toxaemia, Ho 
begins by filling in mouozine cou- 
pon* to send off for “stuff"} 
Rancho Hacienda estntos, touch 
yourse f deadly K'uttg Po, marriage 
manuals and advortising book- 
umtehes. . His chance comes when 
me civics class at his horrific Long 


Island school, which is deep into 
everything but education (“There’s 
this twelve thousand dollar item for 
books I " “ That’s supposed to be 
twelve hundred, the twelve thousand 
should be paper towels”), buys a 
single share in Diamond CRblB to 
loarn about the American Way. JR 
uses it as loan collateral, borrows 
on his borrowings aud begins to 
deal— 5,000 gross army surplus plas- 
tic forks here, some supposedly 
bankrupt stock there. His seedy 
96th Street HQ fills with detritus; 
brochures by the ton, crates of 
Muzolu and frog legs in cottonseed 
oil, millions of defective plastic 
flowers. . . • 

New enterprises force themselves 
on him: “whole reason this pub- 
lishing end's got top priority in tho 
first plade oil this paper the Boss 
says we might as well print books 
on it"; among his productions 
readers of William Gaddis s pre- 
vious novel The Recognitions will 
notice / chose rotten gin. Ten 
echoes rioting -and Thu R J “one 
ignite. School textbooks will carry 


advertising for youth-oriented items 
like marijuana (“a cute one for 
ninth grade algebra once the USDA 
opens up ”) ; periodicals too : 
“changeover in the magazine’s title 
from Her to She, passive to active 


HUIII u, OHO, 1-uwive LU oll.vc bo j of nly new poverty, ot CC 

image who e new concept came out. An d . the n, dressed like this. 


The durable consumer 


% Ferdinand Mount 


tion in the otherwise dour tone of 
the narrative. The characters aro 


of in-depth studies on potential 
readership modern gal’s self-image 
came a long way baby clean break 
from this old-fashioned passive Her 
flat on the back . . .". There is a 
cute plan too for a geriatric nurs- 
ing - home-cum-funeral-parlour-cum- 
cemetery set-up : " when he was 
describing rhe entire package 
idea on the telephone ns vertical 
integration Mother was simply 
aghast she thought he meant 
darkles and whites stacked in layers 
like a giant Dubos torta don't you 
crave one right now ? ” But 
ittie sharks have larger sharks: 
the wholo apparatus of shysters, 

tax-loss specialists, and politico- 
military corruption gloves in: there 
is a small mineral war in Africa. 

I11 all tills JR’s reluctant lieu- 
tenant is tire incompetent would-be 
composer Edward Bast whose 

doubtful paternity is the crux of 
an elaborate plot that involves the 
control of a family company whose 
ownership is fragmented among a 
diverse cast like pieces^ of the 
Goons* exploding '••• Christmas 

pudding. He end the novelist 

Thomas Eigen, who “found every- 


lnke, and is systematically selling 
off her priceless antiques and paint- 
ings, replacing them with carefully 
manufactured fakes. 

The lake of Ncnil, situated in tlio 
Alban hills, is famously described by 
Sir James I-’razer in the op cuing 
chapter of The Golden Bough as the 
sett mg for a macabre pngan custom 
that launched him nn his quest for 
the sources of religion and magic. 
On the shore of the lake was a grove 
sacred to the goddess Diana, 
guarded by n priest who bore tho 
title King uf the Wood bur. who 
might be supplanted by anyone who 
could kill him. Mrs Spark ha 3 
woven this ritual and Ils associated 
mythology Into the fabric of her 
modern stoty. Maggie is cast aa 
Dlaim, and Hubert ns her priest, 
clinging stubbornly hut uneasily to 
his tenure. Hubert indeed exploits 
a family tradition that his surname 
actually derives from Diana, and 
claims to be a descendant of tho 
goddess. He revives the cult of 
Diana at Nemi with an improvised 
ritual designed to appeal to all the 
fads of the “new world' which was 
arising out of the ashes of the old, 
avid for Immaterial ism ”. 

The novel, with its numerous 
characters and shifts of scene, is 
superbly orchestrated. As Hubert’s 
manipulation of the Din 11a .cult 
becomes more and more extrava- 
gant, culminating in mi undignified 
orgiastic brawl, so the tempo of 
burglaries, frauds and double-cross- 
ings increases, until Maggie Is 
driven to kidnap Coco dc Renault in 
order to extort her fortune back 
from him. “Why shouldn’t I be a 
criminal?’ 1 she asks. “Everyone 
else is.” She hides her prisoner in 
a cave overlooking lake Nemi and it 
is in the overgrown sacred grove of 
Diana that Hubert meets lipr, in the 
final scene of the book, dressed In 
drab secondhand clothing ( fl a sym- 
bol of my new poverty, of course. 

one 


hopes to avoid being kidnapped,”) 
There Is some .suggestion, when 
Maggie first dresses up in this 


fashion, that she ha* become ment- 
ally unbalanced by adversity, but 
the last scuuo presents her as 
resourcefully, even cheerfully sur- 
viving; and litis ambivalence points 
to a deeper ambiguity in the imvol’* 
interweaving of pagan and Christian, 
mythical and historical motifs, 

Read in one way (he novel is a 
devastating indictment of a deca- 
dent plutocracy as measured against 
the moral standards of Christianity, 
and the advent of n new Dork Age 
seems a just punishment for tho 
world's greed aud lust. In this per- 
spective. the Diana myth hus in bo 
seen as a pernicious mixture of 
fiu ud und superstition, and tho 
fiasco of Hubert's service for tho 
Friends of Diana, which is inurrup. 
ted by hecklers reading almtd from 
the Acts of the Apostles, would 
seem in confirm this inter prat at ion. 
nm the novel Is so impartial in its 
Irony, the principle of- deception aiul 
se If -inlet e st runs so consistently 
through the social structure front 
servants to aristocrats, and the 
authorial tone is so sprightly and 
unshnckable (especially in relation 
to the characters’ seRual goings-on ), 
that a kind oF sympathy Is genera- 
ted for those Who have the lvlt to 
survive in the. pervasive moral 
anarchy. And the pagan mythol- 
ogy, with its ideas of cyclical rebirth 
and renewal, acquires more dignity, 
especially when Christianity Is de- 
pleted In the novel as ethically i nipo- 
tent, its representatives (a pair of 
American Jesuits) chiefly preoccu- 
pied with ecology, gossip und charis- 
matic freak-outs. Tho message of 
the lust lines of tho novel certainly 
seems to be “Diana lives”: 

She said goodnight very sweetly 
and, lifting her dingy skirts, 
picked her way along the lenfy 

{ nth, hardly needing- her flash, 
amp, so bright was the moon, 
three-quarters full, iUumlnatlug 
the lush lake-side and, in tho 
fields beyond, the kindly fruits of 
the earth, 

T7is Takeover may have two overall 
meanings that are logically contra- 
dictorvj but Mrs Spark is a good 
enough writer to hold them, 
throughout this' long, complex novel, 
in elegant equilibrium. 


r 


MW DjUlNE t 1 « 

failing (oc Sitoila 
l&PP. .Merhueh, £3.25. 


solid, consistent (with the excep^on ^ aroulu l him getting so God 
of Henry, the .^deriy soUdter wbQ damil(sd rea l ] ie cpuldnV see 
we are told on page 104 is immacu- streight i on g enough to write, a sen- 


1’was Interested In that day 
S* 3™® had die power. And ft ■ 
^ Dating « 

ypu fo the barbarian from 
. she greeted me with. 
You'lf have to' civilize me, 
Mrs Droylsden." • ' 

■ terrain 


late and unemotional, but mni is up t6nca » and desperate jack Gibbs, 
in person on page 146, drunx, 01s ^ dng an encyclopedia ; ,Widi no, 

hovelled and maudlin). Like all ». .. — -» - 

Mr Bralne's work, the book is 

dotted with sharp observations and 

sudden pleasures. 

Yet there is something ,0 uj i!L 8 
about the qvorall effect. Is this be 
cause, Hfe in ^ Sugar Hill 
Droylsdan’s - is bound to be 
pleted kind of life, just as Lm s sad 
fumbles and gliwpses .of French 
knickers are a depleted kind of sax? 

Is Lampion countiy hiescagaMy,^ 


and 
a de- 


spiritless ? 


« iTgK .-unmistakable. Wq are furiously - . rr - t . 

* wor,d gusto can artlmate any milieuj the 
1 unpleasantness f t . 0ll ble is that Mr Brain e refuses 


*har« l ^ eC ^ 3 k I Y 1 • unpleasantness f.^uble is . , 

“I S ^ to allow himself to be carried 
currencies. Jhh Scatit Waite, Hway . This is how 
of Droylsden’s expcct 
getting quietly S 0 J uce 


paper in the typewriter,, and. a 
varied, cast of receptive or rapaci- 
ous females show the - same Incoher- 
ence, fantasy and greed in art and 
love as the malignant piadmen do 
In business. ‘ ' ' 

It’S a . fairly undemanding point 
to get across, and Mr Gaddis ex-' 
tracts a stiff price for.it The novel: 
Is brutally hard to read.. Jhe 
reader’s well-being treated with in- 
difference or sadism. Seven hundred; 
densely packed pages without 
chapter division -or other land- 
mar ks, half ' the length of the Bible* 


epfli manager 
(oient,. storej 


— - — longer than Ulysses t .lodger 

you would | the s Tro j aa .War, written almost 
a flashy bushiessman to exc Iuslvely in torrentt. of -haltingi 
^k"^h1m S ^i r ( 0i quietly sofluie his brother's wife at * ■. gabbling j ^ tiialoghe,'. 

his consumer' cr [nuled rich woman to find satis- attributed so that i had to go - tie 
„®t>las |i^ Su HiU, a Surrey . f' n j lm SeathWaite's uphappb Midi s he said, he roWi, she said - 

„_. L _ ^ Jdnd of: traumatic a U the way: down 

you would e*P ect . -speakers. of^n .lwtljpUlate.diu^k 

y The revelation, surprises or mrf. .oftoh^chan^ ‘Ch^wter 
dor. but the 'surprise is l ® . while I stopped to ,P at ^ 

o much jt gets easier.; as : tiie. voices ue-, 
;. reality co nie famillw and.; the jokes wore 
typB or fiction.. , frequent : Mf Gaddis has a retnarit 
. hi s liiSaai,. Mr^lne-advises ;ablee|. for. the ‘nnumorablevarie- 


ObmL' ~ « aurroy 

coaduc “ a P r °he 
past to uncover and 
°w' '■^ ome . Jlecp-lving . wound.' 

i s*3fesa 

^ exposed, wt 

g3S8Js> %qr^ jiag 

^ ^ 32&:-«- ,; 35as^ 

- - *4 - * 'tlriwifl« ■ iMrUnir ' ti . ig . (eitiptui^ to.jtope ^^te 1 ' an like H ' glacier '^hidden, in a^dust 


^b. -ove,i S « . jo £ 

produce not u a_best seuer f U re of ' the .writing were Ml, this 


k for acheuge, storm, ^ q ^ rr ^^thread ^esper, 

like a . treasure 


Fampantly : 


.tiMet 



B@% Woodward & 
Carl Bernstein 

THE FINAL BAY 0 

"Tha moat intimate record ever compiled of Nixon #t tha 
breaking point,' 1 • Jeramy Campbell, Evening fitannara 

“Tho ring of utter authenticity ... the technique wMjsand 

'asst* • ■ you m,st 

" A comp6Uta3ParS !f S ! fl %W^^rA tow fSi.lo.ma* 

1 *it has the stamp of truth about It ■ « . joipnalisls will loam ho 
moro ihon this took now tm ^O'oblo* , 

Ifipjlpbotographa ‘ 

■ . 1 ■ ■ ■ „ ■ 

John Culshaw 

authorof Ring Regoundlng 

REFLECTIONS OH 


, "The beat Idndof programme 

, plon, urihedgedby tftbioue teQmWJezgojif ‘ 

..^orwha, W f 2nor iaup 

JM^essonoos that nourish tho R/iiff 


fteah. 

Iljuflfrftted 


£3 50 


ANNA 

..ant love Btorles of our time, Ann a iflutse . 

rd of a beautiful yeung woinwi's mental 

breakdownend evenfualmtidlde. 

Written by her huaband, this diriwrWaq booV edto Mo 
queattoh wl oitf baric ideas about the values ofiamUy 
‘risoui mental illness, and, above all, about Zoye and death. ' 
■ - £3.80 ' 
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The contraventions of class 


A new Jerusalem 


By -John Bnyley 


In Luniktu. riKcii ItVL'iiiy-uiic, III* iIiu sun of .1 jiuiniiT — i|i.<( (.‘ipiivni.ii I 
rnlfod mi hfr, with results iliui lr.idu— .«ud idjtvcl tn tlic vill.iuo 

MUM hjvo lie tn disif In sinning, for fanners. Hu im-, ihe romantic 

ilmush she asked him in cmne ugain shrewdness and wide-eyed fer- 

he did imi do so. Class hail inter* vour nf Hardy's early young 

' 1 the richness of 


uni MAS MAJtfJV : 

An Indiscretion in the f,ifc of an 
Heiress t 

Mitiled mill v.'iiii an introduction liv , £ 7V ,n -\ "Is contemporaries, all, except pernaps me egregious 

Teriv Column ji ,, 1 " t Ha ?ay* |>resen l aim ti of the Dick nf Uniter the Greenwood Tree. 

j 3C J)n Hut chins in 1 C2 9^ "if", 1 ,* K ,Hnh . literal und Miss Allen vi lie’s tyrannical father 

i.-.'ipp. ri ui till ns 1111 . U.9S. wholly pei sniial, full nf understand- hurelv appears, a sure sign nf wcak- 

— ' — - JI1C of the psychological factors in- ness and lack of enterprise in the 

..... . ... solved, fins did not come from first- adaptation, und the gap in the 

Frugal in lux clioseit trade os En Ins hand experience, though by the centre Is filled by the 'somewhat 
personal balms Hardy wasted lime of A Pour of Blue Eyes he had artless expedient of sending the 

untiring, least of ail Ids _ fantasies, Emma Gifford to draw on, as he hero to London lo become, invisibly 

and one fantasy in particular. He re- afterwards commented. Tn his dead- to us, a well-known author. What 

' ~ * imonea con.lii. 


veiled, .Hid class in a sexual rela- heroes, und me nun ness 01 
linn cuntiriueii to exercise u (rawer- place <ind setting settles round 
fill f.iscinarjuii for him. So ir did him miiurally, us it docs ivirh them 

■ ,1 na.-l.'in, <lao nmwoiniK 


all, except perhaps the egregious 
Dick of Umler the Greenwood Tree. 


and one 


in particular, He re- afterwards commented. Tn his dead- to us, a well- known ~ author." What 
variations, in almost pan way Hardy told Gosse in 1921 survives is Hardy's intense senshi- 

* " -** -* - ’ u,h ' *" “ chuatlnn. which 


pealed it, with variations, in almost pan way ttaray torn unsse in kmi a awJ4 ,, fcl . 

e«ty novel, chandng the sexes that -his firsL noval "showed a vlty to a class situation, which 
and the situations hut maintaining wonderful insight into female chnr- emerges with considerable subtletv 

artnu T aa mm! f« a. «l ]■> L - j , « . * 

hai.A.nol# rnn..n. 


and "the situations 
the' pressure 


3?;. ■ — ~T.7'z _v j "wmiiiii iiisikul imo lemaic ennr- emerges wnn consiaeraoie subtlety 

, a F ier ‘ L.4o not know how that .came iB .the hero and heroine's conver- 
®*P J/V .deoacle about ] Perhaps, as with Richard- sution and awareness of each other 
attending the tiaar.publicaiioii and son, from writing love-letters for PnhiiLiin, . .. 

subsequent suppress in 11 of ills first village girls. * r ,er a . nd ,f d “° r claim that, 

nnvel, Tfw Poor Man imd thv Lady, fh em mne , . .. . fnn ri . ■ ,m *ho Ibimcd edition of 

Hardy was proud of the fact ihat | ia J n»r' ° t, diet Mm-dy -f 1 Published by Hardy'* 
Mucin ii Ian's thought much of it i' n n 0 ,"/ y }. ou ' ,d h,s . pmcipai ‘Hdow, this is the Frst rime the bonk 
■ ■ ■ ■ »ieme in Ins first novel but that has been made available in England 


Jlierally .rue. .nd r.[h.i_ ; lj,Kl i j.,g. ,, im» froiTli ta 


i _ * * - luc uutiK 

);« "een made available in England, 
inis Is accurate but a little mislead- 


He began tltc novel In 1867, when Jl**"r w r^ — *— • -► ■»• . - .- — » wk nugicwi- 

ho was twenty-seven, ami wrote S imruL^r L 00 ^ ® Mne ? whkh°« W ^ r sAniencun edilinn, risks of banality and excessive 

most of it ut VVovmouth, where ha -free- i ?ndS i wi*i Greenwood *«ud» preceded the limited one, has straining after originality. Elaine 

wm employed by Crick may on i/f, material into The always been available In libraries Feinsrein bypasses these risks 

cluirch restoration. The novof was > fl wh,le ??, s V a, ‘ u* r & 8,,d was roprinted in facsimile with a pleasing and ingenious 

with Macmillan's by July 1868. He h . is . f, r w . Published by Russell and Russell In 1965. Still, invention. The novel does have to 

was impressed enough to send 5e t Ipuntrv haine , 2f 8 8^AifaiA D ? P ‘ 1 hh wo . rth brin S- d ,° ^ « search for Jerusalem, bit 

Ilanly on to Chapman and Hall, if alm H !« ■VmHi h. hc . Alhmonts. “JJ end the job has been com- the city m question is not in the 
Roth their readers wanted It toned n “° has “. s j nnI * hill vivid episode , Bnrf pleasantly done by Near East, but in Spain— the citv 

frionri Morley -“”,“1"! IntroducHon an, \Sh fh ]nioi J nulve of Tolad lr 0 . wharo In the eleventh 

nuruauenon. with the assistance century Jew, Moslem, and Christian 


By Sarah Wintle 

ELAINE FEINSTEIN : 

The Ecstasy of Dr. Miriam Garner 
160pp. Hutchinson. £3.76. 

Elaine Feinstein’s fifth novel 
shares some of the preoccupations 
or her previous work — a woman’s 
search for identity, familial rela- 
tionships, sexual unfulfilment — but 
its concerns are also wider. This 
rime, the search for identity con- 
nects not only with being a woman 
bur also with being a Jew. Miriam 
Garner’s recovery of her personal 
past is bound up with an explora- 
tion of ancestral origins, cultural 
and geographical, which she edmes 
to feel more deeply than con be ex- 
pressed hy conventional forms of 
discourse. Such concerns might be 
thought to be both familiar and 
difficult, involving the novelist in 
risks of banality and excessive 
straining after originality. Elaine 
Felnstein bypasses these risks 
with a pleasing and ingenious 
invention. The novel does hove to 
do with a search for Jerusalem, but 


‘town • Mac mi Han’s friend Morley 
found It far too extravagant— like 


which was vary likely roproducad 
from Its predecessor, as woll as ver- 


JyfiTft* 'WW« the assistance 
?m^„ M u rrimer he hss Mso idon- 


— ■ ■■■— » ■■■ iiiv- SICVQHUI 

century Jew, Moslem, and Christian 
lived together in peace. 

Toledo is the focus of the milieu- 


i iiiiti iu irw it ciii.Korijiic sort 

nf siory, with moro plot. The upshot Ia « novel. H« ™ifd «■ i end he points out 

was that Hardy took back the * ,0,, «n Jude is a far cry from the s ® Vflr aI ai o inaccurate, showing 
manuscript and suhsequemly , aild .dynamic Strong. ' ras confident enough 

claimed it had gat lost. A fragment l^o r ^J™ p< L rtnnt * Hart, y t0 °k to ring- 0 tbem 10 Quote from memory. 
Inter turned up and was shown to L" B T hc , ch ? ,,sea , D , n situation, 

friends like Gosse and - Sydney »° u 0 s I ,fla * c . making the hero a T\ / _ 1 ^ ■ 

CockeroH. but was burnt by Hardv a « d the girI a /" il j cniHld W Cl W VII 3 tl Q 

a with other papers before hfs Lm® T 08 ,?, 01 . Bn unsophisticated » w yt JiiailClllo 

vHlaRor like the various Avisos of “ 

Tha I VatT-Relntnwrl flno nt «hn mnol- 


nlal aspirations of Miriam’s father 
?. £™ f * 8S ° r of histoi-y, and her 
violent ex-lover Stavros. Stavros is 


CocketoH, but was burnt by frardv m,- 

alanp with other papars before his 0, ’u Bn tmsophlsHcated ' * ’^ Jk " J **»-a*i*4i 

death. n,s vlllagor like the various Avisos of “ 

Victoria Grinning 

‘tV 0 ’ hnnd ™ m ' ; .stronoTCr, = 

llk.‘p.^ «d wfe?rw cS^w3 J°“ N SYMONDS , 

r at “ “» i“ S SSS i"diof the the Child 

-hlw 4^ rt.,er. JSS . .ST^J^kSSK^JS ja^uchygrlh. E3.4S. 


pen tie man "and 'thTiTrl *a "milkmaid 
like Toss or an unsophisticated 


*-voii where strong succeeds as an M cl ht(ry^s, it is more or less oisas- ning. She lives with IT onn 8 n i 
^itect aud takes up radical poll- ,B nilo M° rB often death ends the disciples in WehJJl^ Garden P Cir5 
tics. A fellow architect has a inis- iil ®! loi,s i p fl , lld . tbe Plot. That and they prench to tha Pu 

K®? s l he music halls, who helps fJ®”® uemeiu Po0r Man may taka no notice There 60 ^ 6 ^ Wfl ° 

him in her spare time to . design . ve ., suggested to Hardy, the reason whv her rnmnmS, jj e , v 9 ry 
^ urnitu , rB> Thore is same J^ucticablJity of taking it* skele- should be self-deceived • Jin, l c J ple | 
swiirgolng satire on the uddop which wes ■ all ■ ha’ 1 had them was. at thu mAmnili one of 

wte 9, A nd •“'•SS?*' Rptten Sow-. Thu' a ^ ,t l}fV ln l g a "ouvelfei Anna, ba^y bruisTd bS snm^H^ 118 
which the publisher thought ' had ' „.i " , ^d. In 1878, for bubli- ing experience Anno*t 0n i e - dama ®‘ 
, ^JHiwor-md' Insight Strong^ fi i atJo 2 ,n one English and- two vast trite ^nd emWr ■ B,ma are 
LUrbod out of the AhamdpiJ town Amer ican magozines. Hai-dy was dlsdples’ fervour ^u 0 n MS,n l ; the 
■ house at one point, but when his ' Yi €ry rnu S b lbe professional at that a|ng P Yer tr°V5 equB ^ y embarr as - 
• ' lady becomes mgaged- to some suit- L i me “« ' AnStavf baSS Somer’ were true? T he 

able gariHeman %e follow® he?^ “5 fc.^yc. He never ^ JSS^aA beK it Is Mr ^ La ^‘ 

S after an emotional FmSrvioW fi df * crBtt0f * in fie Life .of nrt the pobt of ds chm 8 0S 

she cqn?ents to elope wUhshini. but ,Q “PPeat In book form, and one momeur it ver ? tur , n 5 

dies of stress' and strain, Her father uf ' V fc S ^milted him lits Collected exposing fonk 1 »nj e ^l “J at he la 
• S2? p .** B8 i aa ?ft° v fr om Strong to roughly of tha another 8 that tu? n & ch , r L atni ? 8 , at 

a for- h<ic becausa 1 i skuadem and. cou<nusioti of great metanhvsirni 3 cd ^ ratln 8 « 

woprdcosi him, nothing • \ £*.*?*• Mon the whole London t ph f yslcRl «rtalnty. 

Wfioud of the 1 London .-if 1 l& h “SSf„ € 5®™S? ■ 9“*.- a r B nOv e l is 


a physicist and so able to help 
the historian realize his dreams of 
playing with time. Miriam, return- 
ing home to Cambridge, is unwit- 
tingly drawn into the experiments 
they are conducting on the peculiar 
Cressida who has usurped Miriam’s 

fi U T«h? e ’ S i* tr f ve,s !n a dream 
to Toledo, where her life becomes 
entangled with the lives of her 
unknown ancestors, while her body, 
left behind, becomes a vegetable, 
kept alive only hy medical tech- 
nology. The dream also reflects 
Her more immediate past, and at 
the end of the book brings recogni- 
bnportance of her dead 

SgPtTlSr- T ewi 1 sh “d faniale 

aau had been denied during her 

m M T u?h e t o°f t l ^T ISi0, i ,Hry P ro ^ssw* 
i.« i j °* is powerfully 

imagined, especially In the earlicr 

the 53k S p Piy 0l » , |» i *ed half of 
the book. Even at the beginning 


Miriam, clover 
detached experiences odd* rt' 
tions of time which gradual!?^ 
to he seen as cum.* 09 - 
deeply Semitic nature Thi k 
a simple thing for she Is iw iV' 
by trade and a Jew by 
an academic dinner con™ ' h 
between Miriam the W.- 48 ^ 
New York Jew, a„ EngSh r l 
and an orthodox Christian ft .® ^ 
becomes dengerously 

Indeed, Miriam’s racial and » 
disharmonies are reflected^ t Xui 
wa y or other in every Ejll"?®* 
the book, in the dream r !f ter 11 
Joledo as well as in a Camh y -rf rt 
Miriam suffers more thJ? b «S* 
people, partly because 0 f 

ftPw d SBSi i Tr , *5 

violence. Her time-traveUing^rSl 
in effect a kind of rape, orecinL 
tated by the sight of SttwrES 
an unconscious Cressida. Later 
body is invaded at every orifke S 

tubes, but her vulnerability to thb 

kind of invasion results | n ", 
precarious discovery of self; m, 

1 i ch - J n, ^ y ' for the book leavefk 
undecided, prove fatal. 

i ecoi,d . half of the boot 
Miriam’s dream is Intercut with Hi 
comically hazardous progress j 
another ex-lovor, BernanT « £ 
unos to discover her wheroabouu 
The narrative mixes faistoricaj rt 
construction with the atmosphere d 
a blzan-e thriller as Bernard flefa 
his way past the brutally uncanu 
Stavros, sex-inad Cressida, and hfi 

2n/L« tir . es 2Sf Harriet * 

el Optical dialogue and short lodi- 
tndual sections sometimes achiest 
the right effects of alienation, but 
the writing can also seem bwim 
perversely hermetic, especially b 
the Toledan sections. 

ii alternating narratives do cut 
.light on each outer, but the popw 
of the original focus on Miriam's 
predicament is not Sustained by ifct 
weaker, insufficiently developed 
parallels. Bernard is nuke an enter- 
prising character, and his quest In- 
volves both him and his wife in their 
own, more conventional sort of telf- 
discovery. After precipitating the 
final showdown, however, they an 
back in their place, subordinate v> 
the mare remarkable Miriam. TV 
deepm*. imaginative implications rf 
the plot remain the most striking 
successful aspect of the. novel. wMrt 
is perhaps too short, or thinly writ- 
ten, to do all that it is trying Inter- 
estingly to do. 


r *> a d 

i.S/°’!f r ^' d i. iris ^ ht,p ' Strong is 
. LUraod out of the Allamdhts’ town 
■ house at one point, but when his 


Faintly smiling 


4^ ’TusrSs- s 

Ihbdgh lie claimed rhot many pf Sie ro 


iSU 11 w 1 **? Doen chopped 
192S HruMy used up the 


s'howa 

revised version of tho poem he had 


1M Lu STSR cl1 ^ ^P"t7asTbld to 


courts. aa wall as parties in London . wa A‘ other - nauveUe. the n i ftd lh ® baby— but 

in -ardor to Ant « mn. »i The.llDiitflnnc AdiMJitiiM* n( wi.iA? .™*st child Is a riri ■ '« o..i» 


gfSfa sssfefi&ar 

,d0a ‘•"S i,s ^toce In his -SxVlS-o 6 wrota bns its She * orfanfe e? *2®.' petulant. 

w{ “ i sssAasuos saatSfeWf 
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■ ; Wilde copies tht^gh to touch , 
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OSCAR WILDE i 




By Paul Bailey 

NRH. RATHMELLi ‘ - 

The Old School 

207pp. Faber and Faber, £ 3.95. 

JLJJ? .' Mr Chip* is back 
a .?^ n e the chan* -once more, and 

1955. U Si P d OU F ed ^d^The’lo^Ms 

» .s Jwiifr ra 

^“hs’Jjhn h."* 1 ? cheerfulnM. 

■:*&. tflSv^Th : V8,T *•*«« 

■mss&gss 

ISH^SS 


why ids hero tvas brhised ? Hot 1 
really. Does ha convey the unique I 
quality oE Liverpool life, the red- 
ness of Liver-pool speech, the nece* 
■ary toughness of Liverpool chil- 
dren ? No, he does not. 
chooses "Liverpool” as a frighten- 
ing word, that’s all. 

Other ugly matters are hinted ^at. 
Socialism Is one of them- b Mr 
Rathmell being ironic when hejiai 
nis characters suggest that social- ' 
Ism is only acceptable so long-s^ 
the Conservatives are in power r . 

I hope so. I hope Hie whole Wo* ' 
: is meant to be ironic, since dial 
would indicate that its author tt . 
:not writing iri an Ivory tdwer over 
the Old ,Oak Tea Rooms. The sub- 
ject of sex shows him at his roost 
evasl ve ( when Malcolm's girl/riwidi 
Alice, announces in die . 

. Pages, that her tepid lover (who . 

seems . to be. vaguely homosexuoli 

but only vaguely: he just likes \ 
looking at the boys) has, -by ' soma 
miracle, made her ■ pregnant, you 5 
..coujd, have knocked this reader sltec . 

W with a feather. How on «* 

■ did - he menage'. it? Clearly,. AK«- 
must have aimed something. to-.™® 
cocoa , she prepared on paB* r a , 
which caused . ttie blood - to rue **£ - - 
ter in his veins, and whidi roaee 
him -« all • fingers and. tbun, ?2., 

1 when : he unbuttoned Supercooks 

blquse. Neadlesss. to say, Malcolm 

docs ■ right by the . girl he hai. , 

. wrotlgedi.. 

: : The 6td‘ School will of jH £ '■ ■ 
°P?,— except, 1 that ii those few woo 
■till ■ edre about boring matters h* a i 
; style, Mr Rath moll’s prose, is wj 10 *’ 

• bus with • cllchd. One could flu ® ,- 
.bobk with; the stille phras.es he ** ■ 

; sorts ' to— IF , he hadn't' already , 


. i: : : v . a--;. ' v-: 


orpisidg 

m add 


f e pu ^ 

have ;dis 


win®. 
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An analyst at Elsinore 


By JohnPadel 


_ ‘ * Hamlet’s wavering sanity and of due Dr Lid/ tries iu write ns if 

^■■cfinORE LIDZ : h |S ,u ss nr trust [.even in HnraLto); re member ing dim llmiilvl, Cldiidilis, 

makes ns feel how Hamlet’s and su on were never real people. 

XJainlel s EneiiS . u am i et mission to kill his uncle is for him He is nut always successful and u 

Madness and Myth in namiet entirely subordinate to his pie- .ii ct | e rewording would have saved 

2580P- Vision. £4.95. occupation with his mother's a f cw lapses. Bui dues It matiei V 

** vv - • " — -- sexuality and to Ins determination iy over Wilson, who criticized Jones I 

D v.nt D .... Pn* 119 " her or save her from f or writing about Hamlet as if he 

A writer with Lwo or moie skills oi herself. had an Oedipus- comp lex and quoted 

strong Interests brings tiiem Page 16 with its seven figure- Walduck — “ a plav is not a mine of 

together to find that tney nave hetids (medallions drawn by Morii/ secret motives "—himself wrote of 

ihrewn light upon, even rructiriou, p C tzsch c 1840) arranged in a Hamlet's emotional life not very dif- 

earh ot her - ^ t " e / have done so tot double diamond to show both the ferently. After all, it would be a 


fngCllJLi 1 t VATVjI a I CL Iivtiiivc? Iiiiaiaiii mute ui » 

ihrewn light upon, even tructmou, petzsch c 1840) arranged in a Hamlet's emotional life not very dif- ^ 

earh other. IE they have done so foi double diamond to show both the ferently. AHer all, it would be a g 

hun, they may for others ; nance two-person and the three-person p 00 r character-study nf any person ^ 
Hamlet’s Enemy. Theodore Lidzs relationships was, I thought, parti- that did not suggest his or her t 
mind ranges widely, as befits a tarn- cularly interesting. The sides and Oedipus-complex. Jones’s mistake fl 
01rt practitioner and Yale pvores- diagonals are joined and indicate W8S t u think that he had explained 

«jr of psychiatry, and he lias at complementary roles. anything in pointing it up, least of 

least two special interests besides 2 on the background to the all Hamlet’s "procrastination" ; he 

his profession : he has studied tiam- p j a y i «* saga and Myth in Hamlet ”, did, as Lidz acknowledged, make up 
let and the literature about it tor has B wea k opening chapter on the for his error in the last (1949) ver- 
wenty-fiY* years ; he has also stu- f unct i ons Q f myth, too full of gen- slon of his study by adding the 
died mythology, end wirn o triers era ii iat | 0IW t o mean much to the chapter "The Theme of Matricide 
has written a paper on cargo unsophisticated or to be worth debat- Critics could now discard any such 
cultism in Melanesian society, tie j ng anthropologically initia- tart remindars as Wilson’s or Wal- 

ls a psychoanalyst wno nas a te d. After ir the Amletli saga is well dock’s just as psychoanalysis have 

S eial interest in schizophrenias. reto i^ an d there are short discus- discarded the notion that only the 
! theme common to tnese appar- siQng ot her main components analysed can judge of psyclioanaly- 

ently diverse jja^ons is, of course, Q f fj ain jei, Greek, Roman, and EHz- sis and its theories, 

ihe family; * ^ ramny. ine a betlian. It is an ever fresli surprise Jones was marc courageous (or 

‘Source iof Human Resources is ^ne t0 be ,-emlnded how much Shake- rash) in luclttding a chapter "The 

iitle of one ot nis essays , m speare took over from other writers Hamlet in Shakespeare ” ; Dr Lidz 

he .t S ub SS . ed Jhi y Hu,nan ~ sit,iatln ns. devices (eg the has one paragrapli oil “ Hanmet and 

called The T amity und Human ejte h. ange 0 f swords), characters, Hamlet " but gets wrong Shake- 
Adaptation. words and phrases. He borrowed speare's age at his son’s death: I 

TLS readers will recall a review vastly but transmuted everything, thirty or thirty-one ” is not thiriy- 

bv J. K. Wing (September 19, 1975) such was die immediacy of his per- two, even if " just turned thirty ” 1 
of pr Lida’s last book, The Origin cep turn and so fertile ins patterning might be. If, as L think can now 
nul Treatment of Schizophrenic Din- of fresh speech. There is an inter- be shown, Shakespeare was intimate 
orders. It evoked a longish letter esting and reliable chapter on the w ith William Herbert and Iris 
by Dr Lidz (November 21) and thut Norse sagas, which had directly or mother (sonnets 109-112 were per- 
« shorter reply by Dr Wing (Decent- indirectly influenced both Shake- haps his first communication to the 
.bee-S)..- Pitom stalls or pit it was speare's immediate sources and also banished Pembroke after complet- 
clear that each maintained that the perhaps the folk-legends and folk- ing the final version of Hamlet ), 
other was excluding tin important rituals that had Informed his boy- we may consider other prototypes 
middle. Dr Wing claimed that Dr hood spnsc and thought. for the dramatis personae ; Jones 

’Lidz wrote as if no child brought The chapter "Orestes, Oedipus, records that A. DSring had in 1898 
lip in a family belonging to one or atu f Hamlet ” deserves to be fuller suggested Pembroke as Hamlet's, 
two types could fail to be sclriza- an d more prominent; the Orestes S. R. Gardiner, historian of the first 
phreluc and as if no schizophrenia story represents what in psycho- half of the seventeenth century, 
could occur except in such a family; analytic jargon is known as the called Pembroke “the Hamlet of 
Dr Lidz in effect replied that Wing negative Oedipus-complex, the Charles's court ’’ ! perhaps he was 
.wrote as if the particular family- Oedipus legend itself tlie positive more literally the Hainlct from Eliz- 
Btfuctufe. '(personalities and their one . Those Who heard An dr 6 abeth's. 


toWt&i^oiri played no part at. all Green’s Freud Memorial Lecture Jones's short hook, which this 
™ ™Twnf any family-member into (1975) on the relationship between m f g i lt supersede, is still the more 
s psychotic, or it it dul, the idea t h c twu cycles of legend will recall scholarly and stylish even if psy- 
sAouid not uc stated . in print, be- the acme thinking that lie and choaiialyiicully dated. liisslui’s 
cawe it could only exacerbate the others ore conceiurating at present i argB volume, full of exdulsite riis- 
-nutering of parents without offer- not only upon the two aspects of cusslon, is aimed at psychoanalysts , 
rog any hope of remedy or relief, whut Freud called the total of similar upbringing, "Caviare to 
rortunataly families are at hand Oedipus-complex but upon the t |ie general ”, it has marvellous 
whose lives wo know well, even child’s development From in Fancy to things to say on Hamlet’s “ mouse- 
innmately, and whose members are the early stages of language, trap "• and other issues ; bur Is in 
not subject to the slings and arrows mnbilltv. and family life, from , psychoanalytic theory nnd jargon 
oE outrageous theoreticians {or tlieir what Winnicott styled the stage of ‘‘ to constancy confined ", 
medicaments), or at least will feel “ holding ” to the stage of “ living yet do wo really need a new 
no pam If wc discuss freely the with mother Psychounalysts need , . ’ QU fj pm i et ■? ^> r Lidz using 

TES QS> [l°w cvt! , r Jtonstrous, ot lugc-nd and myth as a reserve of un- psychoanalysis; psychiatry, nnd 
inair moods, tholr minds, ond thoir cmisciniisiy systematized and col- L Q cinl-work theory has interesting 
Wious, Ttie Hamlet. . Freud lectivoiy accepted fantasy j among SK^ to soy on tho play ; iisini 
a d, Ernest Jones did, EHu Sliarpo other uses to wlriCh they put It, thc p la ho important things to 
did, Kurt Eissler han, and now thav appeal to it Cor authority say to psychoanalysts (and nsyclua- 
non-paychoanaiysts who have against clinicians who may make But I think he could have 

J®! 1 ® “ jre Far more numerous, excussivo claims to have founa saueaz0 d them into two long articles 
Grefenberg and. Roth onberg In a special truth. Freud was wser a ^ d a j[ B g ra)11 . Bibliographies nnd 
"»«Kaphy of medico-psyclioloRlcal when lie wrote (1937) or some ot detatlerf discussions of sources ore 
and psychoanalytic studies. of Shake- his basic ideas that we hardly ava |( B bie elsewhere. .His index has 
■ mres works list -109 under Hum- know whether they orfi .postulates )J0 antr i es under several names it) 
te U Untamatianal Review of Psy- or products of our researches . jbe bibliography, eg, A. C. Bradley, 
''Wmitflysis 1974, pages 248-251); Part 3 . is very short, only thirty- t: S. Eliot, W. R. D, Fairborn, H. 

H ^ psychoanalytic. The threB pages on what is really Dr Loewald, A. Rothenberg, so ttiet one 
tongth of this Ust exonerates a re- Tidz’s main concern — Hamlets im- cannot use it to find or reJtad I the 
«w, We ri. - to an 5 attempt to know D )i caE ions for psychoanalytic psy- passages where he uses their ideas. 
: SSS , t!a? 1 *. SioIPW. .;ta. not .lone ta [ Mtempt- Th« stjrlo .«M«R *«SS2L,K 


. «itciui.u(c — rhnlOBV H0 IS nOl aionc iu nww»v‘ me Ti u 

and Eissler must suf- i nK rhe modification of such theory, much so : there is a subheading, 
® A. C. Bradley and J. Dover Lifrough Ms Individual way ’of em- «■ Hamlet Suffers Two Serious Trau- 
Wihop may hot ajways have been uhasizing the family by means of mas It made me turn back to an 
ji* 05 ^ 1 . 011 but do provide a literary P a de-iiis and fade-outs of different earlier subheading. The Psycho- 
.Irounding. J ^ewrand relationshins will surely analyst and the Study of Style", 

*°k on Hamlet by a have a ; lasting .value (the double and ^nde^ l^ht g too ^many 


^ u £ mle t> a third on mythology .a more charitable sense d the f am- piicjty rvm i ™ .f ^ 

•.KJ. ShakespBare’s- sourcSf ahd a fly-processos than, Bateson, Haley, Quarto and First Frilo. . , i ; - 

M ■<*» ,of 

.(n^^^itsattendant and riuimen- does quote Ronald Fair bairn, he jnEemous contn u i « 

.-Jff. tojeertairifies' as the central does not seem aware that Falrbalrn Shakespeare, authors^ quespon 
aW^ ^e'CE the whole was the first psychoanalyst to re- te the IjOf" ' 

&r,l le ! Qr, ^ ia li*y t of this section define the Oedipus-sltuatioh lq the 'Shakespeare Idennn , ; y^,J 

•• 4^i ga»gBag - is. '' 


Dr 1; was a transient famous 



June Books 

Mother Ireland 

EDNA O’BRIEN 

A delightful personal view of Ireland* 
the place and the people. 

48pp illustrations £3.95 

The War Lords 

Military Commanders of the 
Twentieth Century 

EDITED BY 
FIELD MARSHAL 
SIR MICHAEL 
CARVER 

Forty 'three portraits of the great com- 
manders of the two .world wars. 

24pp illustrations £10.00 

A History of 
Christianity 

PAUL JOHNSON 

A work of foremost importance that will 
be acclaimed by scholars and laymen 
alike. 

£7,00 

The Grey Goose 


LEO HEAPS 

The story of tlie most amazing, ii|ass 
' escape off World War II. 

I 2 pp illustrations £4.SO 

Archaeological 
Sites of Britain 

PETER CLAYTON 

An- invaluable guide to over 250 of the 
most notable archaeological sites In 
Britain. 

177 illustrations £4 <50 


Cesare Borgia 

His Ufa and Times 

SARAH BRADFORD 

A brilliant new biography written from 
■. originaTsourfeS' 

; spp illustrations 2 maps £5,95 . 
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Marching 
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The nation within 

spec itiV ion ivn 

By Duncan Macleod S^sJSSSS* 
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The destiny of democracy 


By Maud ce Cranston 

jfg&ERT N18BET : 

Twilight of Authority 

237pp. Helnema nn £4.80. 

Robert Nisbet's new book Twilight 
Jr Authority is about the present 
condition of America, and since 
S happens in America today 
3 5o Wpeu in other places 
Sorrow, hfs subject is of more 
haa local nterest: and indeed 
professor Ntabet could well be seen 
« continuing where Tocquevillc left 
5ff in seeking in American experi- 
ence the destiny of democracy itself. 
The two main themes of his book 
are the decline of authority and the 
rise of power, notably the decline 
of sodal authority and the rise of 
political, bureaucratic and military . 
power. 

Since authority is a concept to 
which little thought Is commonly 
eiven, the very word "authority” 
being for many people ominously 
sssomted with “authoritarian” 
pvernment, Nisbet's argument may 
«cd some explanation. Power of any 
jjnd ha sees as a potential or actual 
danger to freedom, if only beenuse 
it rests ultimately on the sanction 
of force. Authority differs from 
power in many ways, one of which 
is that, far from being antithetical 
lo freedom, it entails freedom. 
Authority depends in part on the 
free assent of those who believe in 
it, so that without liberty there can 
be no authority. There are other 
important aspects of authority — sets 
of roles, institutions, the ability to 
win assent and so on, which aro all 
of interest to Nisbet as a sociologist 
; -but the characteristic oF authority 
that matters most in, liis present 
argument is that unliko power It 
depends on freedom.. It is chiefly 
for. this reason that Nisbet approves 
of authority and not of power: for 
authority can function without any 
structures of - compulsion or coer- 
cion; whereas . power wi thou t tli e 
sword U - scarcely power at all. 

The decline of authority which 
Nisbet discerns in modern society 
w a decline of free belief in. anil 
respect for, social unri culuirnl 
raines ; and as authority cannot 
Mist without people's hoi inf in it, 
its decline leaves a void which tho 
?°. B £ r i Bn ever more total mid • 
totalizing state comes quickly to fill. 
Lest this abridgement of Nisbet’s 
argument should give the impres- 
non that ha is soma kind of old- 
tMtiioned conservative], banionning 
™ PMsina of faith and deference, 
it should be added that his views 
on, both power and authority arc 
imormed by his doop ndm Ira lion for 
Kropotkin and other 
theorists of the nineteenth 
™itury. Even though those writers 
a °t have said much about 
?ft rIty J b * nam ®. their belief In 
I,"* “Parity of society to generate 
NitkUp clearly anticipates 

' it u s unde rstandlng of authority. 

wJEW “ *** did not * tbe 

SWty of state structures, he 
JJf? ®.° w*th a palpable lacir of 
gwuslasm. He thinks that when 


a society solves its own problems 
there is liberty, and that whenever 
the , srute intervenes, whenever 
politicians and bureaucrats and 
soldiers push men around, freedom 
goes. It is not easy to disagree with 
n m, although I myself would make 
higher claims for the value of poli- 
tics thun Nisbet seems willhig to 
accept. 

Traditionally Americans have mis- 
trusted the state. The founding 
fathers were never infected by the 
Continental republican beliqf that 
a republic, being a people’s thing, 
could be magnified only to the pub- 
lic advantage. They inherited from 
their British Whig forebears the 
belief that all state power is mis- 
chievous if not severely limited 'and 
held in check. Progressive ideology 
has, however, done much to reverse 
this attitude, with the paradoxical 
consequence that contemporary 
Americans, while more con- 
temptuous than ever of politicians 
as a class, either assign to the state 
or allow the state to assume an 
eve r.j ii creasing control of tlielr lives. 

It is arguable that the traditional 
American preference for a minimal 
state placed an intolerably heavy 
harden on -society itself, on un- 
written laws and purely social 
authority, In the shaping of Ameri- 
can life. The almost miraculous 
achievement of the United . States 
in producing a community of near 
equals out of an immigrant stock 
of enormous diversity was not the 
work of America's political Insti- 
tutions ; it was the work of Ameri- 
can social institutions, schools, 
churches, neigh hour hood associa- 
tions, and suchlike; still more it 
was the work of tho universal be- 
lief that it was a good thing to be. 
or to become, an American. Until 
recently, both the value and the 
need for voluntary social con- 
formity was Felt more acutely in the 
United States than anywhere else 
in the world ; it was a belief that 


nml a desire for the enlargement 
uf tliu state may he dated from tlic 
tiiiiv of Woodrow Wilson— that 
melancholy archetype of the aca- 
went together with those American dumic l»*»liiical scientist in office as 
ideals of social equality and poli- head of govern me lit. Wilson’s tcc Il- 
licit! liberty, which compose between ““jue uf employing intellectuals who 


them the better part nf what 


never been elected to any 


Americans understand by demo- public office to advise and help him 
cracy. govern was, of course, adopted again 

a ..... i- by Frunklin Roosevelt and J. l ? . 

Among Europeans, even among Kennedy, with great advantage to 
Canadians (who remained in cut- theil . images hut i ess advantapei 

turaj formation Europeans overseas aC cai tiiiig to Nisbet, to the public 
no such intense demands tor social Nisbet do« not subscribe to 

" Smimwl ”28!!?* “nf tllC na ‘ ve vlew that thcse presidents 

family imposed tiic norms oi were onnnl&r with intMlprfimh 
custom, habit and tradition. Society J K n £!!i,iJ sWw- . ul 

had not the selfconscious existence J nnLll, 

that it had in the United States, £ JSL SSL « J Bpntar 
and it performed a less important because th *y were atro «8 - 
duty. What Nishet calls the IntcllccLuals ns a class, from Bacon 
“ twilight of authority ” in America through Voltaire id Mrs Webb, 
may well be so marked in America have yearned for enlightened des- 
becnusc authority, in the sense of poiisiu, and Nisbet’s word for the 
social authority, has beeii over- fashionahlc egghead altitude tu the 
stretched there in the past, and has White House is “royalist”. In the 


now produced a reaction. 


aftermath of Watergate, Nisbet may 


nnlv nVomots us ^ tn misnect that became unveiled during Nixon's 
manv of them may be losing sight coreer was the extent to which the 
of^what &£,' ”Z equality 8 mean! ^f 11 ! fJ 

The latest idea of liberty seems to °n n i«2 

be for every individual to do what I&i 16 ; 

he feel# like dnlne It is nn idea lhan a °y klns In London liBU exer- 
which is bound to collide with fami- al * ad 

liar social constraints and unwritten jj* 1 J* JJjf 01 ™” JiSSJ 1 J2J KaS 
laws, which curb tlie individual for !"°J ia J‘ c l'’ ®°?, SoyC K *2? ' 

the common advantage. The new bad ^ m2rlrn m 

jjaA aC pnunlitv pniinlltv of roit* Anicrlcoiis n&(i to BSk tilGni* 

dition instead of the traditional idea "Jjjljjj J th'cJ 1 

of equality of rights. It is an Idea honest, was whnt they rdally wanted. 

which can only be put into practice The " royalist ,J intellectuals, as 
by a massive' enlargement of the Nisbet calls them, plainly do. If 
activity of government. This is why some of them dream of the old 
the latest trends in fashionable platonic ideal of the philosopher- 
thinking in America have at tho king, they seldom introduce a can- 
same time diminished social templative element into politics, 
authority and Increased stato power. Indeed^ Nisbet makes the interesting 
and why those movements of opinion suggestion that the intellectual class, 
which see themselves as radical and in seats of power, become more 
progressive are seen by Nisbet as militaristic than the military : 
profoundly retrogressive. How else are we to account for 

He suggests that the decline in tlie entry into war in Vietnam 

the Whiggisli conception of freedom without so much as a bow in the 
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direction of Congress, v.iiiioin 
initiative nr ciuliii-,i><Mii frum i-r 
professional miiiiaiy, nr for ill n 
matter from the i? Id- line prnfes- 
sionul politicians in Congress, nml 
lease of ail frum I ho in.ijor uvnun. 
mic interests? None r.f theu 
issued i he decir-ivc cnmi>cl ui 
President Kennedy elicit resulted 
in the dhiiatch nf J(i,0HU uni- 
formed soldiers to Saigon uiidor 
a four-star general or later counsel 
that led President Juluisou in 
escalate that contingent to some- 
thing of tiie order of half a 
million soldiers. Nor did any nf 
these groups plan tlie unseating 
of Diem In South Vieinam, the 
act that made American partici- 
pation irrevocable. 

Intellectuals, too, are blamed — 
and not unreasonably blamed — by 
Nisbet for encouraging the belief 
that social prohlems, such as the 
unfriendliness of neighbours of 
different ethnic origins, can be - 
solved by political or judicial fiat. 
Even the mosc hardened itatlste 
in Europe today finds it hard to 
believe the- extent to which the 
American Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the 
American courts dictate not . only 
what shall not be done but tvhnt 
shall be done about abortion, the 
upbringing end schooling of chil- 
dren, tho hiring of academic faculty, 
and dozens of other matters which 
ore properly the concern of the 
family or of private institutions. 
However, it is part of Nisbet’s 
argument that tho family itself has 
been diminished as a result of tho 
emphasis that is put both on the 
nntlon-stute and on the individual. 
Nisbet argues that tlie family, not 
the individual, is tlie real molecule 
of society ; and he adds that an 
animus towards the family was a 

f re die table outcome of egalitarian 
deology. The cult of equality was 
in part an attack on the hierarchical 
elements in kinship. Nisbet believes 
that there can be no sound social 
order and no settled liberty unless 
the kinship tie is sustained, and this 
Is one of the main reasons he gives 
for saying that egalitarianism, in the 
sense of the demand for equality of 
condition. Is incompatible with 
liberty— this in addition to the fact 
that such equality of condition can 
be imposed only by state power. 

In pleading for privacy, Nisbet 
swims against the tide of social 
theory in recent years. For it must 
in fairness be said that die courts 
In - America have sustained their 
interest in a right to privacy, and 
that ft is Nisbet's colleagues in 
American -sociology who have 
attacked privacy as on anachronistic 
ideal of bourgeois individualism, and 
who have proposed to restore the 
"social man” by merging (he pri- 
vate person in some kind of coin- 
munitarlnn purde. While Nisbet lias 
good reason to seek to defend the 
social n gainst the politico L It Is also 
as much the case that his concep- 
tion of the social— &n association of 
families with rights to property and 
privacy and so forth — needs no less; 
defence against -other conceptions 
of the social than it needs agoinst 
tlie ideology of the magnified state. 
But at least Professor Nisbet's book 
goes a fair way towards recovering 
the word “social” from the disre- 
pute into which it was beginning 
to fall among people who care about 
freedom. 
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1 existential marxism in postwar 

; FRANCE 

• Prom Satfrq to Althusser 
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'■ faster h«$ cenitrued his subject In so wide a foihlon as 
*» have vrllten a virtual intellectual history of modern 
His book articulates the resources and dilemma* of 
**° *Ho most significant modes of thought in the modern 
... Vorld. It may thus be seen as a kind of Intellectual labors- 
i -WT «*perimoht In which existentialism and Marxism ore 
, . • jubjostod (o the various pressures of history end of intcllee* 

. .mol Interrogation, No ether English-language study covers 
touch, ground." — Fredrlc Jameson, University of Call* 

fornta,. Lq Jp[| a *12,20 

Voltaire and the century of light 

/ A.0VVEN ALDRIDGE. ■ , 

taking ert approach different from that of earlier plog- 
. : rsphors; AMridga examines Yoltolro's literary and intellec- 
->‘^kl <orcBr chronologically, using the methods both of cOm- 
: ' i tu5*W? lltorOtura and of tho history of' ideas. The resulting 
if-STPPhy portrays <f fosel no ling personality 05 well as a 
: v ;P? Cflf ; Writer i and Thinker. JS1 3.90 . \ 
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D'HOLBACH'S coterie 

An Enllghfanment In Faria ' ' 11 

«Tbb I |«?Hne shidy on the men who mode up ths discussion 
group at Holbach'i. Kors'. conclusion that these flftoen pea- 
pie hod every meson to bofwe odvoctieo ofthot rogimo »P- 
poors' Irrefutable— he explodes . once for. ell tho j W d 
a plot at Holbdch's to destroy Hjo Anclin. Regime. —Ira 0. 
Wode, Prjnpetop.Unlvertlly *12,20 

IMPERIAL GERMANY AND A WORLD 
WITHOUT WAR , ^ .• 

The Peace Movement and German Society^ 

1892^1914..- . : :- 

Thtflhit thoi^ugh o^omlnetlon of. tho ponce movement Irt 
Bre _WorId Wayl Germany, concentrating on the factors lit 
V7L on oolitic* end society that account for tho movement * 

S Hi, lilifary. .tg.na.Hon, .#J Mnologl,. of Ihn 
«ouos, pWcfafl them in their aotiul end political 
£!t«t? c1elhfEI9.I0 Limited ropcrbock Edition, RT.30 




MEbiEVAt COLONIALISM 1 'r 

- Paste rtfdade Exploitation of Islortila Yolenala 
ROBERT IGNATIUS BURNS, S.J., 

This major Hudy of tax structure In pre-Ronolisonco Spain 
gives neny Insight Info tho condition of tho eonquored paoph 
Of pohteniiade Valencia. Drawing on tax reeorrir; ft provides 
tho reader with o fascinating gllnipco of life among the 
thirteenth-century. Mudojaia. This voluipa la tha second In 
•he author's - trilogy on .Muslim society' In Eastern Spain. 
£1 5.00 . i ; ' " 

URBAN NETWORKS IN RUSSIA, 1750-1800, 
AND PREMODERN PERIODIZATION 
GILBERT ROZMAN ’ 

An entirely qew approach lo the aVoIurion of titles and or 
sotietlasin pie modern periods. Refining, tho theory advanced 
..In M* earlier study of China and Japan, Reiman oxantino* 
tho. development nf Russia ovor severe! cohturlos with 
emphosir on tho period Immediately preceding the Indus- 
trial Revolution, Ho makes poisiblo comparison of Urhonl- 
xotloh. In five countries and develops # systematic fromo- 
Votk for analyzing cTtfaq of .Yoryliig ilx«, £11.50 
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" Ul, fMKKoi 

'I hi- l (.jut 

>i , p .kiiI ,* i | , 
■•Nil J-.|| L , I 1 ; , 


I i ■mi ili,.. IV, n, i, | Nl|11 
V' ,r; ' K ' 1 *" Jl|.- .MIIIlOH) 

.sc;.ul | fi>! In, „ (1 Ircluu;. rl„- 
'•Mi't. Nancy Mill. i, if ,v, (.I Jnr 

M ')■" ''"'■I" - - Devi.ii .1,!, .. ; 

I 'nr I H-lisli .Aiiil..:-. 'ml f „ j ., ,, 

1 ‘it'Vvl It IJII Dili, ..JIvMi;, C/f.-ll „f 

5 iS ■}! u l *• I'iaam* n\c u, ho 

me Jd-.t tlipli.ui.tiHr ji a% , , f ^ , 

in.. ■■ 1 -mf^.i,. 

J-lciI Panoit will) now, rrnm ih >» 
hu^y cull incd Lfjitie in i!, d north- 
Si®* Lancawcr Lhiivers-iy w lie id 

sfm.h Pf S Ihe ri, *l r •'/ Central .,.)<! 

. V’b European Studies, gives its 

ilia first 1 m I f nf an intcrestinx und 
useful life which he lias ” vi&JM 

. I !1 U1, -V ^miring 

/ ■ ’ ° r . 1 1 1 1 J ( J, 7 ' I « cd iiiicj ,,f tj, c 

Cooif bfllthtrr S-.Jiii’vik ifiin^ „f 

' l \« Iieil Jfuii t linguist. Inn / IO j lcre , 
writes ilia* lie would nor call him. 
self even a good erne, flu adds : 

J* }y, f 0 rilD / ,,iir J Vrak, write and 

I tvlfi nllCcirjit lak a Pmahi yi ■ 

nW'LlOaL Cyprh. iuivi. iLTnmni^udiu.a i. : . * « ]^f . 

su is?? M”'. pBS^a fi ^ 3 * 3 $ 

■eV ”' 1 R » r luul»ii. minus. 


/•A W £t - a »*; **- 1 - 

Keys of the kingdom 

£ iS A ' as ' a,rForbes ■ 

ad Prince Peter or - Yugoslavia,* on °tho .V 
Ffl- grounds that *' it mioln- l»n.i S.. 


" f ™". Flemish, Spanish and 
1 1 »t ugueso icasoiirtlily well, it U 
also true that I have no difficulty 
in com st nilng PolLsh. Ukranlau or 
Lnsatian Sorb If I hear it spoken 

(llU '» C “ SC 1,16 ,USt yO» WOUid 
liavo to go far to hear someone 

SSu' Raminf lvrll,an « Hn(I 

that Romanian has no tenors for 

.®i i °ncc hod n enn verse tinn 

a 1 5hum T Tm fc- I i n,nitP, T ry nttocW ^ 
Tuikish mode up 0 f the 

Tuikish words m Serbian. 
fc ,5* n l? d «y lc would surely he 
cei* d nf 2 j? * fo, ‘ 0 ‘Bn.sendce y offi. 

ce, » oiiJior sex, witii nultc *n 
many sucli skills about which to be 
truly or falsely modest. ° ° 


iwS IESv£ US r m 4 


Of Professor Parrou'c I. , 
jn which l,e sets the i/ Ai : 
about Prince Pull ^ ' 
lively corrects the hS : a - 
that loo ninny nnlitir^ f5 '’ 

! s . ts ; . historians 15 anrf Mns ' 1 

historians first surn-2 J' y - 
nn<l later neJSSSf 

justify 0l . excu« h ^'- 

worth men i ion lug at u t i'f. 
that of 1 , 1 s ‘’jater !"■ 
career the author ZirJ'l- 
'hat he “came io 1 ,'“'*' 
iou leftist to reassure 
suspicions in England ” 3 ^ 
he has to say of iUp 1 a * 
Resent luVJ^fcrl 
ot a reactionary outlook ‘‘ 

home with him' be?S‘fte J* 
me of an Oxford or CainK 
Considering tliut later £ p 

what he would reall J Lt 1 \ 
* he. If he liad the fe 
nihnwred ‘Curator of tffft 

&\xjac**ir 

^rchU! referred 
“"“"hie, artistic personal »! , 
a tatlier better writer nnw 1 ' 
Rebecca tef 

■' S S' e fer ar „^ S “, ,0 Yu e°sla»fi j 
so . “S strangers could . 

n la u. RC QUi tted hinSf : 

creditably within the limiS 1£ , 
his distaste for his position r 
PH»r£J l T „ fa ™ er married To a ' e h{ ^ d . an “elusive fntaiJh r 
n £ f . Bade » who is also a wh J c ? « veiy odd in a P J re m I 

a! St ThomllS P i h i i,ip - 0, ] d « Sister SJuld far kn0w " 'W 
the hospital). One of ' f u J d far V ather have led ifadj 

hidden tBl v S fle ° £ 1 royaI tutoring, ?i ?, n S o " n0iss0 » r . hi Florenc ; 1 
BSnS Ij w , 1 ' 0 ? 1 0 P r ®hlem In K.* 1 ^ to , a odious ndminhiv 
R«ll»no Windsor as in the job , 111 a! most pictureless t- 
Balkans, was the need to teach In B, ' nde ■ • But ilioueh 

g|as:sl“" 

teSMftrfSS: Bi-p 

a ,reC fm>^J b g^ 1Ittle 1 ,r h ll ces 0, had gjjjw nor' a, I’ n?n«ijer oTti 
Norwegian 


his far handsomer and more intelli- 


IIUC a 

“ rl “. ln V true; a s "he"™r,; v ; 
to his brother-in-law, the Dulei 

Jwi’ short,y . before the Ian,; 
death on active service, tin* 

my . J°h (you knew ( 11 ...; 
was longing for Peter's nufe 

tenrp " aS h 010 fr0,n 8 «* 

SS“ » . he was, unlike the tM 
eldest brother, David, neither i 


fltTj. 


;n>.i 


p COINS FOR CH[AR(bN 

EnglJsIi, American, Indian 4 f om .: ^ i : V.-.' . j -l ■ 

movements, distfnee voices, Inuguagg j ’• ' - ^ b ? > ; 
mages diytiuns . , . an expression • - M^hmdOd Jflma] ( 
of rhe®,iconip.ssl 1 ig nspassio . Diivl d ' ' 

hi a suroncss of croft, cli Q scM S0 0 f ' 

« single work ... a world of Words. 


Dayld Auduii. 
Dkvld Jay : : ■■■; 
Elisabeth yiudg 


£1.45 paper at bookshops or from " 

^Tie Counfleld Press, lCourlfioldGordons, London SWS 




* ■. ,Vj -i 


«.,i7li „ Yugoslav nation if, 

whole relies on England ro b? 
tnm the peace of Europe, p*J 
though tiiey nro by what they wgal 
?l .Brmsii public indifference » 
men- own country 

Prince Paul rightly saw il as liii 
constant duty to try io prove® 
uermany and Italy coining to icnw 
at the expense or his own country, 
and the Little Entente. Hud'-— 
Bulgaria and Austria, .were 
»P waiting to join Italy 
vear ni' | a, ? ac * ous designs. To couaiu- 
-J become i ,n ailca . these he had first to fibi 
lunch on o?, 11 ! 0 ) so * ut * on t0 the Croat problem, 
Yugoslav ler . e he began to achieve sue- 

^ BMO f *h«t for King Alexander bid 

t emained only dreams. At the san» 
time he saw the dangers of ho 
* ' 'v Into the 
.u«. He tried 
uiin.ua States bauxite 
but Americans were 
from seeing economic 
means to influence 

Europe. ■ He aiM« 

•IfnMe In 11 V 


all Jlntd 

ip he* 
counter 
fibd 


liny hart 
ugoslana's 
'cpeittr 
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ibe pence of the 


Kins." Kvon li. H Carr minuted 
St pre-war Yugoslav-German re- 
lari on s: "Then; is no reason to 
<i( 0 nose that this policy is in any 


cluiik-niid-daggerv as an 
Evelyn Waugh nave 
the best description of w!f;it 
took place can be found in a 
work published in 19G2, Yugoshn'ia 
m Crisis I931-t9-l1 (Coliimhia Uni- 
versity Press), in whicli J. R. Hunt- 
ner successfully set nut “to C xnm- 


YlhiilR ill ail Riiiish coluiiy for himself und fi is 
d * crimps family, when Prince Paul was per- 
suaded in believe in the involve- 
mem of i he young king — ami the 
only purpose of li is policy through- 
out (hence its excessive (Ionic stic 
caulinii) had bc-eii io deliver to Pete 


the policy of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment aim more particularly of the ner successtuny set out •• to exam- ui Iris majority bis failier’s kinuduiii 
Yugoslav Armj;, winch probably has Inn lha juw of o small state imnet. In'f.ciV," ShSI 


the last word 
professor Parrott, apart from 

being strongly Slavophi , for which 
there are many excellent British 
precedents, is also a follower of 
Sat equally excellent trad Mon of 
being able to see faults in lus own 


to accommodate itself to the supc. 
nor force of two neighbouring 
powers at a time when its allies 
were at first unwilling and later 
unable to provide any help more 
substantial than advice". Sir Cecil 
himself here provides a briefer 


aein» ithauTanv hint of the “ cco,, . nf ' hut 011 c which has the 

€£: k - nw - 
by Prince Paul 


Regent diil nut vole when liii- Yugo- 
slav Cu bine l decided l»y .seven men 
vules m ihree lo sign. Inn bis lung, 
siubhuni and puiieni .stalling diplo- 
macy wiih the Germans (iicrlmp* 
more .successful fur longui' than nny 
(luring the war save that of Franco) 
secured concessions ami conditions 
from Hitler that the Ilritish Foreign 
Office _ hod been convinced were 
unobtainable, negotiating his way 
om of either military obligations 
to Germany or a commitment to 
grant rights of passage to its Roiclis- 
wehr. Yet, as Sir Cecil points out, 
making 11 a attempt to conceal his 
tuinly not envisaged by tlieir pru- shock ut the comparison, and quot- 
dcccssors) but had also refused to b'B a British note to the Swedish 


the Regency and the Tiipartiie Pact 
was doubly bogus because within 
a day the revolutionaries had nnt 
only decided uguioxt coming inlo 
the war on the Allied side (they 
even agreed io certain measures 
against the Greeks ami British cor- 


r, ' es h documentary repudiate any of the Regency's acts Government in 1942, at a lime when 
Snb'Vie” re marks of hygiene, “the i put , a J - ,1S .S ,lsp0 ? a ,l °r signatiu-es, including the' Triple Sweden “had been assisting tlie 

' iwiticnt is no longer necessarily “¥ Pl 1 U 0e < t Paul , and . V 1 ^* , wlt ! 1 Pact; Lhey even complained that enemies (of Britain) in wHys which 

Sfr?? and England and the English fe has maintained the friend- the Chu.cl.iU speech was both ,s “ 

«n^no longer necessarily clean”. s ) llp * lls youth. embarrassing and unwise. The SOE 


Verv'troa. The unnecessarily dirty it was only at a post-war Cam- hpys . encouraged by singularly silly 
asDects of international diplomacy bridge high table that he hud learnt directives from the Foreign Office 
and his country's part in it were chat his former pupil Jiad had and W ^oivniug Si reel, had plotted 
id strike him most forcibly after nothing whatsoever to do with the for clle sake of ad hoc plotting, mis- 
.he outbreak of the Second World British-sponsored Mirkovlc-Si movie leading the overrated SimovJc witii 
War' and the end of the five-year cou „. Almost as vicarious as the perjured promises oil a colossal 
period which he had promised King speech of the young student- scale, witho 
Alexander he would devote hi Rasscndyll on Belgrade Radio was 

Churchill's rodomontade from the 
BRC about Yugoslavia’s rediscovery 
nf her soul, a flight of fancy about 
as far from reality as his later 
assertions about Mr Attlee, Profes- 
sor Lnski and the Gestapo. King 
Peter's old tutor gives an account 


eldest son Alexander volunteered 
for service as a pilot in ihe RAF 
and was rightly accepted (after the 
tviir he was for a white- n British 
coinnicrciul airline pilot), the Daily 
Worker t whose political and diplo- 
matic correspondent at the time 
was the comic communist writer 
Clnud Cocfchum, ran the hcndlltie, 

Father Quisling, Soil U.A.F. 
pilot 

Such utterly unworthy treatment 
(and still worse at the hands of 
scurrilous scoundrels protected by 
parliamentary privilege) could noL 
fail to throw a sensitive lifelong 
Anglophile like the prince into 
deepest depression. It was Jnu 
Smuts who, whisking him away 
front Kenya to his own country, 
gave him back his sclf-confidcnce. 
King George VI had Princess Olga 


Alexander 

tutoring his eldest soik when lie 
left Yugoslavia, and fetched up 
doing exceedingly valuable work 
for the British Government in Scan- 
dinavia. From here he had been 


and fore- 


b°oS ri ^e W siuggie P ro force Yugo- 


slavia to como into the war on one 
lido or the other *’ 


scale, without serious thought of 
policy .or consequences. As Basil 
Liddell Hart remarked in Why 
Don’t We Learn From History ? 
“The British fatuously produced 
Gorman intervention in the Bal- 
kans. . . . The responsibility for 
the consequent misery that has be- 
fallen the people of Yugoslavia lies 



of how Peter speqj the day of the heavily upon us . . . for losing the 
coup d'itat, taken from Princess sense of military realities.” The 


the recollections 
son Alexander. It 
c best to pass over 

SuV provoking a German invas- In silence the epilogue to Rebecca 
ion and the destruction and dis- West’s Black Lamb and Grey 
membormem of the country? Or Falcon which must surely, bring 


sound of ‘a Belgrade Tc Dcum for 
die young king half a year ahead 
of schedule hardly compensated for 
the now almost inevitable dismem- 
berment of his kingdom and his 
certain exile and subsequent dc- 


constitute infractions of the obliga- 
tions of neutrality ", Churchill said “ 

to the head of the Swedish Foreign flown tn Britain so that she could 
Office, Erik Bohcnian : “I like the 
open way in which you defend your 
country's interests, I regard you 
as a friend.” Whereas, as Prince 
Paul told his brother-in-law, Prince 
George, Duke of Kent ; 

Since September 1940 till my 
departure I only saw the German 
Minister 3 times and never once 
the Italian ; the British one I saw 
2 or 3 times a wcob. ... I don’t 
think any foreign head of state 
has ever given you more informa- 
tion than I have. ... I did my 
best for my country . . , and 

walked hand in hand with ynur l,' 7f T' ' ~ ” 7 .“ 
country till the last minute when ,-!-hniv ^r.!nnVin. t ,L C / U ?!' e J® 
my efforts tended to prevent tha nJIf.lLA ,,? P ! 0 H ^i ,f ‘ i l f c/ ' C 

luting lip of my country, us J 1 *? 1 ?* .““lean: 


comfort her sister, hi* youngest 
brother’s widow Marina, when the 
latter was distraught with sorrow 
and still something of a Ruth 
amid the alien corn. Somewhat 
inter Prince Paul found himself-” 
persona grata in the Royal Family’s 
homes as well as those of other 
decent and fair-minded British 
friends. The warm-hearted Ran- 
dolph Churchill, an ex-partisan Uni- 
son officer,' apologized for his 
f wilier, whom he wished had found 
the strength to do so on his own 
behalf. But too many' others 
couldn’t be bothered and anyway 


would they give in to German do- blushes to the checks of that throncnient. (Perhaps his weak and 
mands and sign the Triple Pact, usually perceptive journalist every unstable character would have led 
oulv to find themselves black- tune her eye happens to catch it him in any event to degradation 

lilted by the Allies ? When Gcr- and she r- -”" J - *- .... 

man pressure increased they tried masquerading 


re-reads its fantasy 
as history, pure 

- ssj*„s CMTSiJr J 3 S 2 * 

doS they .(.ought the German. (J» J‘" T «iJ31'B 0l0 *lS 

elinscn to let stand In his own his- 
torical version, from which I quote 
a highlight: “On March 28 the 
young King, who by climbing down 
a drainpipe had made his own 
escape from Regency tutelage. . . ." 


would never accept. But I never 
imagined in my wildest dreams 
that they would be overthrown 
by a British-inspired coup. 

For all the glossy account of its 
preparations given in the otherwise 
Very readable autobiography of 
that ambitious little voivode Julian 
Amery, the coup mounted by 
50E was as Ill-judged and iil- 
nvtigJit-our a piece of Anglo-Scrb 


There were at most a few hours 
on that day in Zagreb, where ho 
was later to ask the British consul- 
general for political asylum in a 


and nil early death from ncutc 
alcoholism). 

In the TLS nf January 4, 1962, 
the anonymous reviewer of Volmno 
12 of Dociiinems on German Foreign 
Policy (1IMSO) remarked that 
“Prince Paul comes out better than 
many have suspected from his visit 
to the Berghof on March 4, 1941”. 
According to RibbenLrop, he said 
plainly that, as far as lie personally 
was concerned, the Greek descent of 
his wife, his personal sympathies for 
England, and his attitude towards 
Italy “ were opposed to accession to 
the* Tripartite Pact". The Prince 


splitting — 

Croats and Slovenes insisted on 
the Pact being signed, as well as 
the War Minister and Chief of 
General Staff. 

Before the wnr, Prince Paul, 
besides doing our state some signal 
secret service, had continually 


Do you intoud to make Yugoslavia 
your home after tlie war? No? 
Neither do I.” (As It turned out 
Maclean did qualify for a perman- 
ent su miner home there, at Tito's 
grace and favour.) . 

Sir Cecil Parrott, himself alto- 


warned the British of thcdangeS *" y sjoch offence, 


The Danish dynast 


ahead but had found few willing to 
listen. (Vansittart was one excep- 
tion. He knew Hitler had got 
nothing at nil out of the Prince 
Regent's highly publicized state 
visit to Berlin.) In a State Depart- 
meur telegram Ambassador Joe 
Kennedy reported Neville Chamber, 
lain telling liim that *' Prince Paul 
was definitively of the opinion that 
if England did not consummate a 
deal with the Russians, Germany 
would Chamberlain of course 
tlinuglit he knew better than this 
prince of yet another country of 
-which he knew nothing. Later Bri- 
tain's mountebank wartime Minister 
of Information made no known 
effort to stop Prince Paul being 
libelled by sections oF the British 


By Steven Runriman 


Louise was livelier, cleverer and admire King George oF Greece, who press as “ a man who nearly 

more ambitions but a good mother, managed to hold that slippery throuo succeeded in selling Ills country to 

niOrL niliuiuuiia, uuv au fop close on fifty y Qnrs> King * 1.0 n..H nc «n mo.. 

Queen Victoria, who disliked the ' * “ 

whole Hesse- Cessel family, dis- 
approved of her but admitted that 
she brought up her children well 

THp t m i tv Alexandra won licr husband omlrcly jnac | 0 0 .success of Ills task in Not- 

iBe Descendants of Christian IX oC ow4ng w her beauty and excellent wnyi The lad | eg 0 f t i, e fmnlly were 

Denmark Neither Quaen Victoria j Qsg w j se . Queen Alexandra pru- 


THEO ARONSON : 

A Family of Kings 
The Dmc 
D enmark 

252pp. Cassell. £5.50. 


Frederick VIII of Denmark proved 
himself to be an cxcel]om reformer- 
king during his brief six-years’ 
reign ; and his son. King Ilaakon, 


the Germans ” nud as “a man 
justifiably recognized as a traitor 
to his country and to tbe Allied 
cause who sold Yugoslavia to tlie 
Germans 1 ’. When Ills Briilsh-born 


deserves praise and thanks for offer- 
ing belated but well-documented 
amende honorable for the past mis- 
deeds of baser Britons In nigh and 
low places. This first volume of his 
memoirs should be read not only 
by students but by politicians still 
breaking British promises cast of 
the Adriatic. Now that Britain is 
herself reduced to being a little 
kingdom, bedevilled by dcvolution- 
ists, her politicians and diplomatists 
tuny look back on Yugoslavia's pre- 
war problems with more empathy 
nml less anger. 

T ant rather reluctant to point out 
mistakes iu the text, but while 
Hubert Howard undoubtedly went 
off to Finland's Winter War in 1940 
as a volunteer (I went with him my- 
self) Harold Macmillan did not, 
though he did in the course of au 
inspection there get the fur hat he 
wore on every subsequent Russian 
visit. Other mistakes or spalling, etc, 
are happily rather under par for the 
present-day publishers’ course. 


manners. 


nor her daughter, tlie Crown Mn- dently kept out of politics, except 
of Prussia, whose candidate w h en t he fate of Denmark or Greece 


m cess 


she was, wished for a Danish con- was involved. The Empress Mario, 
Monarchy mpy be out of fashion n oetion, with the war of 1864 jj^ n g j n a Imid where the emperor 
nowaday., but tlie interest of the between Prussia and Denmnrk im- WBS autocrat, could not keep out of 
Public in royal personages of the mLuexit ; hut she seemed to be the them; and one can only say that 
past shows no sign of waning. Nine- Qn i y princess lovely enough to cap- her advice, though unimaginative, 
teentb-century royalty has a partlcu- tul . e an( j hold the affection of the wa9 less dangerous than that of her 
* i a 5 Cuiat i° n i as its members are p r j nco Q f Wales. Dagmar, the future daughter-in-law, the Empress 


no longer figures in a tapestry but Empress Marie Feodorovna, seems Alexandra.. 

" ";nd 0 ! 2 ~i o ?j! t 1 !{ ncs very ordinary t0 hav ^ owed her marriage to her n nflr fh em . 

and recognizable men and women, -—Cher’s machinations as well as n«anw« ,j , — t 

" VeS r a T a l s ° l her own S attractions, though , ho had ?; 

information, and who found them- 0 # her sister’s beauty. King 

an<? eS ,« ln po ? ltloaa oF prominence qJJJ-J was chosen by the Greeks 

were J" „ C i lX . Um8t ! nce i ?, at mainly because of his sisters’ mar- 


!^ c aEt en glamorous and romantic, ri aaes y which would give him influ- 
somotimes ndiculous and sometimes } n t | 1B 1 courts that might be 


■Eft jragic. The House of Den- ““ re them. Th«T con- 

Mark, with all its ramifications, was 'JSSenl * made Danish princes 


steal stock 
of "the families into whioli tiiey mar- 
ried. Mr Aronson talks of the 
exuberance of all King Christian’s 
grandchildren ; but no one could 
say that the Emperor Nicholas H 
and his sisters were exuberant, 
though they had a debonair brother, 
Michael : while the Wales children 
were, as Queen Victoria often re- 
marked, a puny lot, and their cduski. 


ar 1 * 1.1 nprtron^ made uani^u tnuuwsa 

• amMt c u *15, of this roy ^ y J eminently worthy of tlirohes. In 

• a.. 11 ? s Pleasant to have Theo Tone Vina rhristlan’s voungest son, 

'i..welfhJ^ m p5 adabJe ’ i ud H DUS and - Waldemar, was OfferecTbut refused, Marie "of ‘Romania, reported that 
■ Vot. ° rnied £,CCOunt o£ ita mem * Si? throne of Bulgaria. Nearly “ a " conve , sation gave one “a 

twenty years later^ln 1905,^Ch«s- stra ^ 0 sensation, as t hough life 


V IK of Debmark tian'e grandson Charles became 
• fr^£ n !, 6 , as an obscure princeling King Haakon of Norway, 

& .Schleswig-Holstein, whose 
grandmother had been a- Danish 


and 


been 
wfaqse wife. 


from 


woum have been very wonderful 
.. and everything very^ beautiful, if It 

Danish royal Wood ^ 8^8 to ^ f ' Aro asoa . re j 

the Villa Hvidofe built by Alex- 


andra and Marie near Copenhagen, 


j-JWges 8 King Frederick VI I ‘of Den- 


family, which, he says, muveneu ^ its fussy furniture and its pot- 
the European scene wl* W plants ” West, Home s 
decorative ness, their pana^e, tom , Best V ^rved over the fireplace, is 


OL U( 

iter 8 and hi® second^daugh- su p ported “ ^f^ndra and, 

• ffiv , ag W was betrothed to the Apart from Queeu ^ 
t0 thh Russian rKmn» to a mi 


tlons, the children and grander 
ren of Christian IX formed a 
markable clan, which sdmehoW 
trived to hdve greataflsS thrust u 


despite tlielr linilta- 
en and grandchild- 
re- 
con- 
upon 
to it 



"It has taken a long ’ ’The first thing to 
time for Brecht to say aboutthia 


appear Above tha •• 
' horizon. But in this 
hooh hd does so 
completely arid 
conclusivaly, not as 
, : a dramatist, but, far 
; more important ly, as 
a great post, 

Hugh Maciliarmidy 
Guardm. 


scholarly production 
, , . is that it Is v 
vastly enjoyable/' 

Listener . 


"... a lltoraiy 
landmark . a major 
achievement of - 

literary reclamation 
...a life-span of ; 

poetry out of the 
storm-centre of the ■ 
first half of this 
century. M 

Nffiv Statesman 


war^i,: wall Suited ti? ' monarthS fot “ • to : fulfil. JHft 1 extrffordlnar/dcstUiy. ' 

subjecfs, His wife* Quieen : , Mr Aron^onseems parUpuianyro. -rt , . , r , 


,Berto1t Brecht 
POEMS 1913-1356 - 

•po-iipflratiDn of Erich Fried, 
05B pages Ndte£anjl£riutfj Ajipatews Eyre Msthuenf 1 5.00 ■ - : 
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‘TUIE SCOTTISH 
COVENANTERS 


TLS Comm®ntuw*< 


BY 1AM B. COWAN £5.60 

PROMISCUITY’ 

A sociological study by 
MICHAEL SCHOFIELD £6.50 

‘KRISHNAMURTI’S 

NOTEBOOK’ 

A daily record of his thoughts 
A experiences, June 1961 
to January f962 £150 

JOYCE CAROL 
OATES 

Her "Portuguese" stories 
'THE POISONED KISS' £3.50 

‘THE GREAT 
UKURU 
RAILWAY’ 

How the Chinese built 1200 mil» I 
of raflroad In Africa by RICHARD 
HALL & HUGH PEYMAN £5.50 

POETBY: 

Michael Longloy 1 

•man lying on a wall* 

- - £2.50 

6 O L lAWCY 1 


' I 

I Potter’s purge 

| IteiHsis. I'nilfi's ItriiiJituiiiS ami 
•««j ' U-!W ,cnl ,i "-- fine in 

l'J/4, accept cri Jinf p.iiil fur in J971; 
J .Hid fiisi 1 l-Ik-ji >od. ‘.Iioi ,md 
j .uiiioiiiicod in 1 lit* K.itlin rimes 
iiufuie it iv us fi-ifiitid mi the 
y nun 1 us ili.ir ils u.., - l>riili.un| v 
lymtvil ami ui.ufu, hut 11 utis(.*:i 1 jnu ,p . 
Hotter be f 1 eve •( it ■„ |, e his best 
play, and the icxi, which is in the 
current issue uf The X’civ Review, 
is jiiurctore a nutter of ionic curl- 
nsity and imcresi. 

Si ini st oho and treacle, surely 
was once the ultimate In mime,’ 
tulmiiiiMcred when till else had 
fill led; Ji.it .111 aitreuable 
I Clluc*. iJmiIj.i/iJv fvc-ii .1 u.iuscMiiiii' 

I one, hur presiuH.iblv highly of foe- 
live, bn is Honor's play, arid so is 1 
the jiitffti- ih.it is ud mini sieved, 1 
PVcHol^tcully spuil.iiiK, to P.ntie s 
u.ites, the central ihiiracier of f 
limns tone amt Treacle though she t 
hjw ni, ly three words to a 

l 7 v Pft p*»55f f 7 ncc I s administered 11 
i*y PatiLO s devoted mid gullible P 
Mum, w | 10 [ends her night and day it 
!ef| U W , ' 10,f1J ' 1 “Ccridein that has l> 
1 a , ISBbblfius, slobbering Ci 
ivicck; t lie brimstone liy a sinister n 

S?e n uSel 1 h * w °y Int ° O’ 

I. household, wins Mrs vi 

and 05 |fi ,Carl by CalJ ‘"B h c»* Mumsy ft 
Mr»?«/ ll, 8 xT 0V , cr Pal,ie - disarms .a 
Mr Hates, a National Fruntist, with 01 

Paula's* c* 0tiy ' and c lakus over « 
n»H® ,h ‘ .-° r t V e L 1 | y- four hours. bt 
wiling that time, before he li 3 s to la 


(/ make a rajiid getaway, he manages 
n to rape Panic twice. Paine's loss of 
■* speech, und the accident itself, we 
d come to realize, bus liven caused by 
s tlic shock of finding her fu titer in 
12 bed with one of her fiiends. The 
f second rape shocks her hack to 
- life: she screams, mid begins to 
c jalfc. Martin is last seen starting 
! his con-trick routine nil over again 
. elsewhere. 

On the page, Brimstone amt 
Treacle comes across as clever, 
nfren funny, and far from shock- 
ing; hut Martin's Satanic aura and 
P. illic's gi oicsi/u cry eeri .1 in Jy 

ciiuld lend tliemsefve.s in visual 
ginarnig, and the fantasy mast nrha* 
Hon scene where a cauumiic Mar- 
tin has found Pa tile’s bra and je 
squeezing blood our of it would not 
he everyone’s cup of gore. We may 
take Lhe BBC's point that visual 
outrage is only worth perpetrating 
when an important issue is at stake 
, 2 , however, . has his own 
method of disarming 1 I 10 censors: 
before touching Pattie Martin Faces 
camera and chants, •• If you are a 

Fleri/mia -1 J ~ . . 



,:~ e — — mo censors: 

before touching Pattie Martin Faces 
camera and chants, " If you are a 
nervous typo out there. / Switch 
over or off for cleaner air. / But 

BJll 7 t, *? S e ve 7 sm,, 8 or very 
ci nil / To believe that no man has 

■ a horn or. tail". Some uduptailons 
or cuts to the present version, it 
ically necessary, would sure I v have 
been a better solution than the 
Jast-mmute ban. 





Sf.;- s : 


History of , 
Technology ■ 

Flrtl annual volume, t® 7 S 
^dilad by Piolassor A. Rupert Hall 

: jSJftwy Smith, DapJSSSi 

history ol Science and Technolonv 

Imperial College, London 

' "f * 1 ofdinerent 

periods and societies, together wi th 
the measure* taken to solve them;* 

SEJ* “ricem or this new annual 

' Km? Il,c l r°P 1 ^cchnoldgy, ' £ 

Si,?; I 7 ^ 0ird ' veJI «“J Riciiam r.. r! 

grills, IteimidmuuKstoiJpnvricai no 

SIS? ,H lhc (at 

Jacques Jicymnn, Couplet '.1 ^ In 

ctffltacniy: mcimrf, tT3t-3J> dm 

I Norma 11 A . F. Smii b, . //«>«,£•> /,» /* 

•S«!rs; . & 

-hittorv; l’ld..n. aa ■ ;ley 


Rhetoric: 
Arguing with 
Popular Poems - 

imd nmhs 

L e l dl i ° lher tisht ~ a,nl furthermore 

* * l0t ° pe,ls for a kiss has sot 
no tongue inside. 9 

: AH cri4^e, all H-film stuff l 

YmnV V<2 ^ tlaad> what shilU loe ~know of it ? 

A ? ? 0We, ' S C ™ not be wro *l£' ■ '■ 

ask ate immar al apple 3 the bad blossom on 

•the flaunting cherry I Wicked ? Or beautiful? 

lhat In"?/"".* co " tacts P^le to flesh ' 
that do allay the fever of tfie bone. 


.... Y->3 

p : : 





|[__ ■ • Gavin Ewart' ' 

Strangers in the dark 

:iir nc- If Footfalls J* n nln.. .... 1 . . j.UfF. .. Iier bur " i M..^u 


Overheads 

underneath. The breasml!?#. equa f C|es 
jacket is nn e»Tr! Si^fhe" ^ 
protects the face and odd? m« V,SOr 
Fpnulots square shoulders &“ 
lend stature — anythinc '.! n ' . 
feet, plumage iiicfudetk a P rL '-* 6 
infantry offfter’s shako 
bobbles and tasSls. W c °' h J? 
two- headed eagle and a l hul 
wool plume bobbing above fi.® 
like the antenna on n walkiAiiL-^ 
An officer in the WorcestCKhiS 
Yeomanry c 1850 wore TS 
leather item, not unlike a fiiem an J 
helmet in outline, * U to 2 S 

liowever, with » ilhim •! 
pinned in place with a gf^S 
Military Headdress: a Pir 

U 2 0 7 P |, t Ar ms and Armour Pm? 
without weaS, "Llf M 

slightly the worse for wear Hen? 
“■ Colonel Rankin Toll, , , 

»ow increasingly sought uiJ 
Storage cases and enp coveri S 

beret. But h ?f ^'l^oniery combat 
larlr makes up for tbjt 

a .nd 0 wE h 

attracted^h? i°St top - «»^oubieinJ- 
masref -^,1 ladIes -, Ti,e Russiuu . 

^ b ? ^e other 
nn^fcfl d i! SS hell ” et from the In- 
- S iQia. G, *ard Regimeot 

no It. i n ® and eagie-riddoi 
fmirpmf' 1 Fa berg6 and n renegade 
T iad coll H.boratod oa id 
‘' S Bat Imperial Germany, m(& 
Jni^ S !o? }u * e , fore, undoubiediy 
Kf d t,ie field Jj] helmet terms, 
suggestive magnificence 1 
l a 5i s P ,kes ond knobs pud mili* 
Til I s v , mortar -l>oard contrivances! 

. Kal . scr , Bnd a deep personal 
I ?i«l. es£ l ^, e ornamentation of his 
Hoops and their headgear became 
tne wonder of Europe, Busbies - 
with silver death’s heads grinning 
above the officer’s face ; picket 
naubes widi which one couid dls- . 
embowel the foe; helmets antich • 
pa ting victory parades and Val; ■* 
lialla^ these were the martial 
natters Dreadnoughts. 

Headgear from, Robert Rankin’S '■ 
book : top to bottom, Baden in* . .. 
fanti'y helmet, early 1900’s, Prussian . 
grenadier cap c 1760, British sh*b 
c 1850 1 Canadian undress 
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By Roy Foster 
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jjjl O'BRIEN : 

ftSSphs >»y r *'S" s Bourkc 

Weidenfcld and Nicolson. 

6 . 

)»US J. O’HANLON : 
iriMf a People 

pp . Andr 6 Dentsch. £3.95. 

he days when Irish politics were, 
rsnerhed by de Valera’s tours 
force of metaphysical politics 
r iijrhs, external associations, 
end status, and semantics, Flann 
den's legendary column in The 
\ rimes advanced a suggestion 
Smplify fhat vexed question of 
mess ; a mass resignation of 
p nationality by the Irish race, 
hided advantage, he pointed out, 
d be the destruction at one blow 
be Irish stereotype : no more 
Elent / roistering / melancholy/ 
Bc'tany Paddies. Like all ljis sug- 
HH.il bad a manic logic as well 
ii determined impracticability. 
E Irish, however, have not yet 
aged to resign ; and one thing 
ii indomitable about trishry is 
icliaatlon, and ability, to go on 
opting to identify and define 
mess and Ireland, 
so more books are now added 
the growing genre. Edna 
rien’s Mother Ireland is nn 
reuioaist and autobiographical 

I al the country, aided by the 
uiful photographs of Fergus 
rke. There is a little history, a 
<f observation, and a good deal 
fdna O’Brien's best writing — 
rp and light as a glancing blow, 
te are iso some conjunctions 
grtunistance which could only, 
nak, come from her particular 
w. She is driven north to view 
ancient seat of King Connor : 
.car breaks down: “without 
'prior consultation the men 
WSJ* ™ e nearside of a shed 
P , rf ™. ^WBelvej end you are 
^ Connor,, who had 
M&d us his skull the head of an 
jS|» »"d, who walked 
j "J ' * 1 » second head 
, stitdiod up with a 
*1; 0r mS. dcscVib. 

fiti "SL" a ,9‘ rl left 

S 8 ,h" Vtoumt Bridge in 

5l J* B . “ntfntw* Intrepidly: 

^'sh bC ;° r ° 1 ' 0 “ d 
h ®~ rll, • • . She is. as over. 

Si 22*- Much of Mother 



Dublin scene from Mother Ireland. 


Sweet man's On Our Knees, Conor 
Cruise O'Brien’s States of Ireland— 
the last officially about ehe Northern 
question, but saying a great deal 
about Southern attitudes in general. 


fipuvai'WWtc hfegrjp&y: toth ' 
(Jeqt, fu-ajwittU aiiddpfafaitu,' ■ 

Mi nrio Bufls I loll, The mange case' of 
fmmwi (J, Holllstec-Shqrr, . 
J.cOiis mid hm j n late seventeenth* . 

cemurv Englirh teJiitolagy 
23,5x 15 -5^ni 193 ph. 

Cloth. 0.75 net 4 ■. . 


tilMansel! 

5 BLOOMSBURY PLACE 
IONOON VVCIA 2QA ENGLAND 



.. . m . , '•v , ! OL ' uuowea- rov - hi < 
prihtfld text, .this) while May. h 
and down at the ^ 

H«k?- scone.- Aftenvai 

tho. nutheiKc aaen^ed rolUcimir 

l Si d ** n thou Ph « Htrlo 4Tv 


i '...-II IIIU liHUU I 

dimness at the Inst, 
need' ta ^bb ‘stugud If 




a -on it* taking place in a present 
l moment as full as any we might,; 
s possibly experience. 

c lit this Footfalls is like Thu! 
Time, where the audience is gain- 
ered together not so . much' to .H 
t - watch, as to listen with Listener j , 
.transformed into a .congregauea*^.. 
i Ojie might almost' say that how 
plays are secular rites, in which 
the focus of attention is not 
. another world but this. Like M«J. 
Listener is threatened by non-oxi* 
*® nca (" could you evep say T i« 

, yourself in yhur life”) but th, 8 
memories which insist on his ha* ' 
jng been present in time, having 

had a life which ii noW without. -• 
meaning fbr hiin, present hiin to us • *■ 
Jipw. He gives a ghAstly smile when ■ 
the voices cease, and the play -ends 
0I J the. «mUe: but it also leaves us 
w [ t 1 h, the smile arid that fate in 

which we have so Closely alteiiaod • 

in, the ; dark. The effect of the dim-. ; 

is to create, ^after -1 jnages when . 
it Is all over, so that the experj- 
Baca cannot easily , be shaken -off- -• 
Listener’s apparent 'verdict on hirn- 
: self, that he ftever properly- existed. • 
nevertheless leaves . 1 >us certa In ' that ' 
•he. has existed |or us. ^ . 

t|ii r 


SBiM. 


■SSal ' S * the reason why 

of. Ireland 
, ' el “" !d “ 

oft” hand 8 * t# 3 « S V ,e Ir,sI, \ on 
"Wtisricaf MS* 1 * ““lytical, 
a li^ S^in Iy factua * over 
nm s . and ri,raI 

^4l4 Se 

^»ii> hi , n wIth0 “ t re ¥*- 

1 "'Burnn* an , an Brier dew, 
^6bi°^S?n OC I aticW society 

' s > a “5 

s«empts to 

^flpardficialT^ P wy ^ r ‘! b 1,1 niapy ways 

| 2 *J! S iooks. bhvslcnll Up n of his ■ prede. 

- 6 - !C -’ pe in, ° “ 
fpeiL ** In a«iirately remem- 

^L eht aeem that 

L^wSctei ffW? wh *f 

O'BrSSv 1 Ir ®Wnd and 
0‘Han- 

^W, EUaranJ 0 . produced 9 

and p Late • 

^■ih e %h^! at0r | l1 denuncla- 
wapt2. ?JP °f Cock. But 
s* the represent 

^eam 


hearty self-satisfaction at times 
amounting to complacency (“There 
Is no longer nny real poverty in 
h-eland. . . . There is an almost 
total lack of a class structure. ... 
There are no brothels in Dublin and 
few prostitutes on the streets.’’ That 
first-niglu audience so outraged by 
O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars 
Is with us still). But generally, Mr 
O'llaiilon’s book follows this strain 
ns logically ns Edna O’Brien's fits 
into the other. 

And, rondlng them both, one Is 
struck by the fact that neither these 
new books nor thole predecessors 
In the field hnve really succeeded 
in throwing much light on the vexed 
questions with which they deal, or 
In avoiding the familiar stereotypes 
—oven if they provide a good deal 
of entertaining and perceptive conv 
ment at the same time. The con- 
trast in the material they set out 
to deal with is evident from a look 
at their respective contents pages. 
Edna O’Brien considers “ The land . 
Itself ”, ,f My home town”, “A con- 
vent”, "Escape to England”. Mr 
O'llenion takes on "The Church and 
its State ”, “ Politics /by Divine Reve- 
lation ”, “ Hibernia Ltd., division of 
Multi-Conglomerate, Inc”. Essenti- 
ally, however, they, share a certain, 
failure to Rrtlculate the Irish ethos. , 
Edna O’Brien is too acute, and pos- 
sibly too scarred, not to recognize 
that there is what she splendidly 
calls "something secretly catastro- 
phic about the country ” ; but, faced . 
with it, she does what so many 
others have done and retires pen- 
sively into subjective contemplation. , 
Mr O’Hanlon also sees the modern 
meanness in those streets through 
which Yeats once saw Maud Gonna 
pass like . a burning cloud. He 
attempts to wrestle with it, but 
In many ways repeats- the mistakes 
of his ■ predecessors, which is to 
escape into another kind of subjec- 


and beat them at their own game ; 
dynamic reviver of Irish state 
bodies 5 president of Heinz In his 
thirties, returning covered with 
glory to buy up newspapers and 
form multinational conglomerates 
based by the Grand Canal. Mr 
O’Hanlon interviews him at length. 
There are other elements of O’Reilly 
as folk-hero which deserve amplifi- 
cation ; his estate in Kildare repre- 
sents a poetic repossession— the 
revenge of the O'Byrne dan on tlielr 
dispossession by the FHzeustaces a 
few centuries ago. But such a pro- 
cess, even if worthy of a Brian 
Cleeve novel, is not exactly a gov- 
erning syndrome. 

However, commentators prefer 
to look at O'Reilly Lhan to discuss 
what has replaced the Anglo-Irish 
dispensation. Its tangible rem- 
nants, of course, are with us still; 
one of the best photographs in 
Edna O’Brien’s book shows spec- 
tators at Leopardstown Races who 
recall at once Mrs Mervyn Tall- 
boys, Mrs Yelverton Barry, and 
those other Ascendancy ladies 
whose whips and spurs featured In 
the fantasies of Leopold ■ Bloom. 
But even Mr.O'IIanlou writes little 
enough of the " new class ’’ of 
haute bourgeoisie, tho con- 
spicuous consumers In the Dublin 
suburbs, with their second homos 
In ,tlte West. , They are not, of 
courso, a particularly interesting 
bunch-; it is more exciting to read 
about the extraordinary history of 
the dizzy Irish Hospital Sweep- 
stakes. with whose mult [-millionaire 


organizers Mr O’Hanlon has already 
crossed swords— and Will, I think, 
again. It makes the best chapter 
of his book- But again, the general 
picture is not greatly clarified. 

On another level, there's a ten- 
dency in books of this type ta mount 
a coruscating attack on individual ' 
clerics like the late Archbishop 
McQuaid (described rather oddly by 
Mr O'Hanlon as “presiding gnoily 
over the sexual lire -of Dublin ) ; ■ 
while Edna O’Brien, and her pre- 
decessors, simply generalize about 
the broad context of stultifying Irish 
Jansenism. Either way. fhe; picture - 


Biti toS h J aIe WaCtm , l 


escape into another kind of subjec- 
tivity : concentrating upon " repre- 
sentatives ” of the new Ireland, who 
are in realty atypical. 

The hard-headed school of com- 
mentators always tends to draw 
from the same small pool of the 
“new Irish*’: Charlie Haughey, 
Tony O'Reilly, Desmond Guinness, 

- Conor Cruise O’Brien— one could, 
like Yeats, write -it out in' a verse. ■ 
And the general conclusion is that 
a not-so-terrible pragmatism is born. 

: whether these new Irish are seen as 
representing political gangsters, 
financial buccaneers; and elitists 
devoting their lives and talents to 
good taste, or as spear-bearers of 
democratic : Imagination. ' social 
mobility, and a new dedication to 
Ireland's artistic heritage. 

The most noticeable thing is that - 
; the same u representatives " turn up 
In air the hooka: O'Reilly, partieu- 
' forly.-'- Is, analysed fpr all no’s worth, : 
i which is a .good 1 deal , 1 The y^ung 
rugby jchanipion .Who; took oni-thf ■; 

; in I'et-naH briar; 6Jg-bU$m*ss ' moguls' 


jfliiaeuumi. uuwi r'S" r*--— 

builds up, unsurprisingly, into what 
we already knew it would be. The 
Irish are melancholy: life being 
viewed, as Flarin O’Brien said, as a 
serious disorder which ultimately, 
proves fatal. They are at once un- ■ 
businesslike and "cute ’’. They are, 
politically " untouched". They drive 
living talent out of the country, end 
canonize the dead. They are allowed, 
as Orwell complained, to get away 


with what would be ? 6 en as Jingo- 
ism and racialism on the. part of 
anyone else. They seem to have 
achieved mastery over— or. at least 
the diversion, of— the sexual impulse. 
(Thb greatest Irish folk saga, has 
no element of heroic Ipve, but. deals 
with the jealousy bf a husband and . 
wife over each other’s, property apd 
an epic cattle raid-0 And though 
critics like Michael Sheehy see the 
sterile Jansenist tradition as .turning 


the Irish to making money since 
they cannot make- anything else, ate 
life of the mind means more ipjlre* ' 
lahd . thert: elsewhere : even ; Irish 
materialism takes its' -own.; shape. , 
T Rtf'- political •• culture; : :Js \ uis- 


not to deny, the xarfBe Irish 'Involve- 
ment in the United Notions organi- 
zation, and pride in it. .. (During the 
1965 Pakistan-India crisis,, the 
usually urbane Irish Times carried 
a- headline promising "No Irish 
Intervention in Kashmir, ”.) Another 
reason was pur, only half-face- 
tiously, by Flann O’Brien who keeps 
interposing hlniself In Hay con- 
side ration of Irish images. In the 
course of attacking Synge as a 
"comic ghoul”, he wrote that' in 
Synge’s work could first bd s&en 
* the 1 virus Isolated . and recogniz- 
able V when Irish intellectuals 


witty, fearfully seltlq and fleiy, low 
able, strong, lazy, impulsive, ho spit 
able- decent, and so Oil (JH you 
weaken”. "From 1 that day”, he 
continued ■ grimly, “ the moutli. 




liiiRiiishuil by c-lcineni<: of reliction, 
tribal solidarity, und romantic myth. 

. Over and nbovc all is the pefva- 
sive .image which occurs in F.dmi 
O Unco’s title: “Mother Ireland 
fcven her bitterest critics see her us 
tliut. It might be. in Stephen Deda- 
J us s phrase, ail old sow devouring 
her farrow | ami one might note, 
with Dr Cruise O'Brien, that it never 
occurred to the audiences of Yeats's 
Cat Mean ni Houlihan that there 
might be something unhealthy about 
a mother who shuffles round pro- 
mising her sons that “ they shall be 
remembered for ever ” provided 
they get themselves killed for 
mother’s sake. Buf the mother 
image dominate*, for all that. 

Edna O'Brien loved it, and left: 
Thomas O'Hanlon fumes at it, and 
returns. These ambivalences are 
repeated by everyone who writes 
or talks about what it means to be 
Irish. And, here as before, the 
effort to define what mukes up con- 
temporary Ireland resolves itself 
into the picture of contradictious 
which constitutes the Irish stereo- 
type. If you are Irish, all this 
self-regarding fascinates you enough 
to read and reread it ; nnd the mis- 
interpretations and myths become a 
treasured part of the fabric. More- 
over, the myths of the Irish nra not 
used In the creative way defined by 
L£vi-Strauss as “evoking a sup- 
pressed past Had applying it like a 
grid upon the present” to discover 
how the structural and hisLurica] 
aspects of man’s reality- coincide ; 
their function is rather as e refuge 
in which to evade analysis. Whether 
or not these two new books, or 
their predecessors, help to re-evalu- 
ate the stereotypes, or explain 
where they come from, is doubt- 
ful. 

There is, liowever, one angle, lialf- 
liinted at in the past by O'Fnolain 
and others, which is often ignored 
and which could provide a new per- 
spective: the Europeanness of Ire- 1 
land. Political history and geogra- 
phical propinquity hove led to Ire- 
land being seen solely in relation 
to England; It still comes as a faint 
shock to. read what Mill wrote over 
a century ago. that It is England 
which is at odds with the general 
European development, and Ireland 
which is in die mainstream. Per- 
haps die Irish image should be 
seen in a broader coutext. O’FnoEuin 
has pointed out die Influence of 
nineteenth-century Russian writers 
011 the Irish: there ware also 

marked affinities between contem- 
porary society in the two countries. 
Poland and Hungary come to mind 
os well. And France played a vital 
part in the development of sucli 
key figures in the Intellectual shap- 
ing of modern Ireland ns Synge and 
Moore. Even nowadays, V. S. 
Pritchett finds the strongest parallel 
with Irish society in that of Galicia 
(“ misty and gale-ridden, populated 
by a cunning, thrifty, disputatious 
and dreamy people, who are subject 
to long fits of despondency and 
self-laceratipn in tile Irish manner. 
They play a sort of bagpipes and 
sing sad aud pretty ballads. They 
ore notoriously evasive”). 

Ireland Is too seldom looked at 
front further abroad than England. 
Even If there is no place like Ire-, 
[and, there are places more Hke.lt 
than England fa- Part of the reason 
for this shortness, of virion may; bp. 
that the lrfsb *ro:- notoriously In- 1 
different -to \vprfd evepts^wbteh, is 
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To the Editor 


of tlie rrtrf iiiisiiions of Too Chu, mini of nff Iiiciicc later transferred in decliniim «->i nc i H ^ Cl \ 7 AT 

which have nutliiiig in common with to Tulsa and Houston. Solzhenitsyn 05 ‘ 0r the ij _J_ X JL C4.XJ.JLiL V ( )l 

tlie clurftes of ” extreme anarch- a . Harvard t Edward t-l, ' , . f «/ ^ -*• 

] ' :,| i " lL,l ' ellL ' d • 1I l,im by 1,10 MimisM. us } 10 preferred to he called, began retail ou^book? ™ H '1 ■ * •— — 

l'iiinllv, the review accuses Mailait in collect first editions and manu- will not be on , n i. ■‘ ans M 


‘The English Church 
under Henry I’ 

Sir,— -It ivnuJcf nrj| iKirntiiliy .seern 


uui luiili tiiib iiiiiure ui iviau a .MiH-i . ami — as wen as teases in united Kiltednm I m -l| 

III her. liinii.-Hifiii is wliti lice it is The point is, of course, not that the young fields of Oklahoma. In Smith hold a 1 

infilled by the inipon.iiice of the Maitan '‘fails to understand Mao- time, after forty years of compiil- trade. For H.if° yot t 
tiiL-nu-s which iiuve Jieen reserved * sm alld the mass line, but that he sive acquisition, he enriched tlie approached Smith'! 5 ,K! '- 
tor special study, ft is mu for me interprets them as essentially com - libraries of three universities with request that ihLA^ 111 - 1 
to rewrite i'n.fessur Warren’:, re- IWfiM* with t ie maintenance of Shaw, Lawrence, Conrad, and Eliot sen to live* nermkLn? 0ur 
view, hut rum of the cu it cl usi.i us bureaucratic rule in China. .Since items. Major galleries vied to dis- books to the r £25J a ** 

t« be drawn f.on, ■- ■» M«»n ^ * whole section of p i ay his thousand pieces of art— areas where it 

vsis of die nature among them Blake. Daumier, their brtmeho. JS3** K 






By John Erickson 


?a“ un«rc« Witter Henry I (loafing with practical problems. As himself confe 
i i ra * Sea a fl, u * stia 1 n of for the contribution which the bonk Chou En-lai’s 

general importance which should makes lo future .studies, the wav 0111 Malian’s 

not pass unnoticed, since It is here m which officials iiahituiiliy ncr anil 

Him smile lasting damage may lie the procedures E- Seft ! r> 

fe.,,, '* " make /, easy for them meoniini!" 


w; fVr-u !• , y . I s r 1 C,eJ]£ Y m ' tkv '! ""V fw them in eon imiL- 

cfi nit ul( to get vn Ilia life rese.ucli to net in this ivny. have an Imn,,,-. 

I»y yirung schij|iir.s published without taut effen in defining areas orV- 
afiowing ft, niier difficulties to he 1 . 1.10 .mri conflict and in farming 
added bv exuggerared and mislead- the common assumption* 0 / lonsc 
mg cm ids ms, Professor Warren number* ,.f ^ -t-lf« “JK? 


™ *uiuiu Miidies. me wav uul nwimi t conclusions. „ _ were askine tU 

in wit tell officials hall it mil ly ncr, and GREGOR BENTON accept Bradford Pennsyl- 8 hundred ud 

the procedures they develop m n e y nn ‘ a * rathei ' than Bradford, Eng- titles, flio interest j fl 3JH 

in tike i; wiw fn, diem in comimL rS'Srr’ ■‘ in ^J} s lbt : P 1 "® the poet named fe rather specialized, ft 

lo ,IL 't J" ,,,ls »vuy. have an liiipor- 1 n ,i 0 Lo Leeds LS2 9JT. in Tlie Fire Sermon’’ adds geo- ,ar 8 Q concern would finHi 1 
I fine effen in . 1 .. urunmcal diinr-ncimi i n Tl,» i a/.,-.- QDoratimi fur- . u *■ 


? u 1 to me waste more udd 

Julian Crpnipll L d b ^ yond , « “ere change of P 1011 the mass distribution, 
iiUliUll Vjricmen venue. For the first and only* time Jar works of fiction. N« 

r, — Nicholas Mosley's statement l n * ,e « entu ‘ e poem Eliot turns P Drh Smith’s and us are no 


iiig cri tic hnis w a<r ' ine 1 con,n, ? n "“umptlons of large y ei “f- For the first and only“ time ' work* of fiction. »«• 

“rliicLL's nr BroL f v«rMmn nn ,lu,n hers of people. To clarify thi* Sir, -Nicholas Mosley’s statement \ n the : entire poem Eliot turns both Smith’s and us are non 

several grounds Ho%biect? rn it< in' T lcs of con,lccli °ns is (May Hi. that Grenfell's mother ( rom Smyrna. Thebes, Carthage, }" a serious dilemma. B 

scope? because It ? deals wlth f c important cnmrJ bmion altered line 37 of “Into Battle” Jerusalem Athens, Alexandria! jar?e parts of the countn* 

JiniSisli cifurch In Isolation "fiiim 10 chL s1udy oE the iwelfth century, from the ambiguous “And Joy of Y ienna . London and hurls liis jerious outlets for papSiJ 

ilic Church in Normandy ami covers „ 1 think that Professor Warren’s Battle only takes" to "And only .JJJJ" against life” westward to S&KlfillwffS ft 

wily n sEiort span of Unto. He oh- rcvicw IS very defective in us fall- J°y of battie takes" is of some A r Cfll TnCT7PlJ _ . wm be nnihiJ^ 

jrai to its quotation of Latin and U ,e I ,rG . se '! t the themes of Dr tinportance. I hope that a reprint . . JOSEPH JAY RUBIN. J^ 111 

Anglo-Saxon texts In the original Brctts hook 111 the context of its ?( his jitheii Grenfell will enable of 7 ^ I ?SLsh, The Penn- there*?* * D £$Sl 

language without a irauslatiou lie P 13 ? sc “3 d ‘he audience for which him to add this crucial emendation S ^ Hte University, Umvei- 1 sLlUh!! ?J whlc - h 

objects (uhove all It would seem) \ [* handed. But let me not deny $» ' * G three others he lists on page slty Park ’ pe ^nsylvati,a. ti.Mte claim umJ a, * I,BW 

1” 1 J- “l “ .W"r SS »-■ * " f " 1S *!* EStSTS nSSUt 5 


. * . wiitf.il a 15 ati- . 1 . " ‘ , * U1 “"a >i us 01 

dressed. Thfs failure arises from a V lie scnoral editors, must acce 
misHppre] tension of the function of 8 lar8 ° sf,nr ® of responsibility, 
schnlarlv monographs in the gene- R. w. SOUTHERN 

ral field of learned publications. St John’s College, Oxford. 

There are several aspects oF ' 

Professor Warren’s review on which 

it might bo appropriate to comm out 6 The Q 1 « Vft 

on another occasion but I am hero olaYOPllllG 

concerned only to defend the need . . 

f0r such works ns Dr Brett’s and to O H trOVerS V 9 

say that In mv nninton hie imnL J 


JON STALLWORTHY. 
The Mill House, Wolvercote, 
Oxford. 


tuuate claim upon tho «, 
amenities of publishing ui 

American Libraries «“■.££. 

28f l i r hfl'^ e f MU !i iel A Hu ? ton tMay affuirs. That^ they sliouldte 
rinn J Ia ^ e foun d . A.merlcan libra- suppressed, however ingif 
am? S mw XtTe ™ ely *“"£ «nd helpful, as a result of a quasi-mo 
T eview nowhere stated or book distribution, can ban 
wJ na«!S. e CDntravy - Paul Kristel- wish of anyone in rtie-ps 
l8r * was concerned with the trade. * 

aCCGSSlbi lltV or niRmicppinf-o U — . 


DfAflfAi.il rtJmm *ound € American libra- suppressed, however iaa <f 

Jiradiord hn ? nnd Belpful, as a result of a quasi-mo 

nowhere stated or book distribution, can ban 

Millionaires Stf*? JKSi.a'^Sfa S. 01 a,,yone in *■' 

pM !“«■ fimj ^a-JrsAEtJf! 

!■“ »— W enough n„r. t0 ,o 

r/w te w«V t r OU 5? ,,d explanations, t0 which 'll 8 referred at i crib utors when deddin 

nil7y.lp nnvm " H.i .‘L n .° ^ ,! a e rrto, ! rj ratiitaafumt - 
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admirably iern! die purple of Se 1 a “ distressed to find that lS"?s « ^ic^Tre^rred, of reserving nct"ya? 

ssy'jsw MS.d 1 ; ssa r: 0 e ^.Tssatr-asssa 3" 3 fc w 

ssajssa a* b tz SffiKfiKs'r *» m - n lfbrarlana " 0Te trasrsKT 
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ally the purposo of such works 10 mutenr reading and iiArenn„r a . ... . _ ats 
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ally the purposo of such works to “'^ent reading and uersonnr n, a . sits amUSHUlCY dUQ . . particular Mono*, 

cover die whole area of large sub- Iac ^ s > that cuntemuorarv Polish hi«" 8 5 k 1H ^ 0,1 a Bradford t» *■ j j ^ outcome remains ott 

iscts in which there fe SreSdy a toria ™ are second ?o none in tlf P h- llfL “Ulionaire. MedVedeV 5SSJL har ff f H ] *? ir ?X 

considerable literature. They ^ro Professional standards lri thi of the Puzzled correspon- e ir TNa n . „ Sink* omWhited K S« 1® 

written to advance the study of the C0l, . rSB *iiey are continuing ^thn d t nt ’ diti Uig poet choose Bradford pn.initTJ 0 j Bertr ?" d Russe11 Pence nnH o d ,ltlf 
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languages of their sources. Other Mature of European culture fr,r Uia Yorkshire city ? . Khrushchev’s secret speech to « l ®su« « conugrraun 

books will he wriif^n with « manv n>nh.rf« culture tor , 1 the twentieth couareKs n f Hm 


pose recurrent problems otm 
for freedom of speech, fc 
case it would be aosunl b 
W. H. Smith of deliberate 
ship. None the less, caoghtt) 
are in a particular ecornal 
the outcome remains o«““ 
grossly harmful to freed* * 

E cession. It is ironic uB' 
ooks, prohibited in die US* 


■«“ ™°y “-a addressed to tradition* D f Polish scholar- wne,l f 8 p ® r M f 

scholars who can understand . the which has been a central r . evealed a dearth 

languages of thalr sources. Other Mature of European culture for U,a Yorkshire city 
boqks mil be written with a dll for- n,imy centuries past. The obvious an 
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uui uo wnnea wicii a all ter- 

smsjbjs i-Ess' , 4?®,,™. sMrrai' ■j=e , m=»wi 

h.ve a distil, cl function nnd should . B “ rg,,le3, Ko “‘ l . ?W19. “S, Jtf" b »™ a 1" *» ymh Itself, imrodl.ced by . 

bs n jud,ed in cemttan to .hi. AJ , Pa ‘ Books Ireland: 

. 0 " c =>w« !« uniesstood, Dr Brett’s », ®nd veisa”. my^'oHiianM StaSm h'd' 0 - 1 ' 5 ' ,“ E Sir.— Blbllosrsphen mi 
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Masses in China 1 
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Jn'n Morris on ft :. 
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; jiORSIAN STONE : 

- Yh C Eastern Front 1914-1917 
34Spp. Hoddcrand Stoughton. £5.50. 

WARD RUTHERFORU : 

Hie Russian Army in World War I 
303pp. Gordon CrcmoncsI. £5.75. 

When on December 18, 1940, Hitler 
finally confirmed ' Ills gigantic 
attack plan aimed at the Soviet 
Union and stripped away the hum- 
drum militanr labels such us Fritz 
and Otto in favour of the evocative 
and flamboyant code name Bor- 
Wrossa, those senior Wehrmacht 
officers who had fought on the 
eastern front in the First World 
War and had grappled with the 
Russian soldier were visibly unim- 
pressed by this melodramatic allu- 
sion to medieval conquest and arro- 
pnee, recalling rather the grimmer 
aspects of their own gruelling 
uruggle in an earlier encounter 
frith the Russian Army. This would 
be no easy campaign, no speedy 
■war and no quick kill. In Lhe 
event, these veteran military minds 
were proved correct in their appre- 
ciation of the Russian style of war 
with its traditional bloodletting, 
the : combination of staggering in- 
competence with brilliant improvi- 
fRjon* the taste and talent for 
battlefield cunning, the capacity 
for great stoicism and the exploi- 
tation of a toughness bordering on 
savagery, inflicted on friend und 
foe alike. 

Lacking any firsthand experience 
« the Ostfront, Hlrler could per. , 
naps be excused for falling victim 
* *any myths woven round 
i™?' military performance, for 
wtei1si v0 nnd estab- 
riS. B = S2°8?Pby. not to men- 
1 and a !! ea ! t,1 - of n,amoir literature 
had rnmi °f W5m , oi diaries, my ill 
r - predominate: Indeed, 

' had or heroic, myth , 

/orLl ?/„H? ll0nymo,ls with Jlis ’ ; 
SgL Presenting an : 

IuduS JS a , of , lh *. slaughter of , 

“ira starved nf th u lho snma i 

• •Srli h tv a r il b Ple “ 1 “Plcuieu ts 1 ' j 

■ hBW ,s ^?r5S | 

i’ djaes. d ai ,T« pt ’ cv , en fnworous 
Am *y° n U,e ioovlmble 
brouoht !„ ®. r on ocomimy ) 

dhintegi-atbi “ nat L 0n > a " army 

Dude demlV-S l E bai I population . 
tbs' speed?n^ at t t by hunger nnd , 
to, S *S?„. oaaot oF revolu- 1 

tog* dim”.? “ilitary collision nf i 
iS S*!*' « ne largely J 
White? Churrhm* 1 f -rf aa such in 1 
^ (DublS5 i!l s 7 h* V’rtnoum ' 
■” So viet c 

'2 th ? -1920s and 

author* e ni ,L oF Russian dmigrd ? 

h the fyorid fif, Vu. ^} tssian Army 11 

.Cobin,l d . by General N. N. a 
Was nn ,u Q ®8 ain the Carneeie D 
^tory of 4 * * c 2° oraJc «nd social " 

fcillw^p 1 ^ WorW war S 

ftmffi'fM »!: - Strave . et al, a 
Sw diuing the J 

J3c.il on Published in 1930) 0 
C lef^niS? 81 !®®, atpeks of data, a 
, con . tra dictions ? 
^ startling incon- J 
^Plained, ^ UiSian Performance *, 

“S.H ”“ d ? S ° vie ' S 

gaS ta ap u 

S SjIcIi' I, the’^Jw m ® st ambitious £ 
» Wst WoHd V ?i Um0 ,list ory £ 
K'^iIrSiiS “Si. Ww, /efcrfcw a 

I. I Rn^ y ' eti,ted by ® 
Sw^eng^oaograjjhs 'include J, 


Artiite ;™*’ ■ Caucasian « d tW b Bttl- 
Syii, 3 4^R e l n L 19 <i 1 ) and 


" “nnngeme.u (anti even draws on S 
i ' i * a BOrsky s State Cunt ral or 
industry m Russia during the War 
. New Haven, 1928), rlmugli pride .f 

- Slm-JS 11 * ??■ I0 . tliac “fJor docu- 
nientary publication Ekonomiche*. 

i {Sfi*S 0 n£ e,, i d ,. R 9 ssii nakanutie 

1 If; ptolfh’skoi soisialistichcs- 
koi rero/iiutsii, Dokuntcmn i mate- 

_ ndffl (volumes 1 and 2) published tet 
the Academy of Sciences in 19S7. Quo 
ir Recent and very singular work is S.V. 
ic Voronkova s Material^ Osohogo 
!t Sowshchmiyt po Oborone Gosu - 
> fggf* (Moscow University Press, 

2 , ???’ u& ueh investigates the archl- 
e vul holdings and papers relating ro 
p- *“ e F Special Council for State 
lt ?<f/| nce a ® sta blished in August 
e 1315 and developing a previous 
d arLlcla . published by Professor 
® Voronkova in Istoriya SSSR (1.971. 
i- No 3), dealing with tho Osoboe 

soveshchanic. ■ 

" . Th,s severely truncated list can 
r oe neither comprehensive nor 
i systematic, but it is Intended io 
r illustrate the scope of recent Soviet 
1 publication, ranging as It does ' 
/ from general histories, military 
i treatises and documentary collec- 

* SX&*u h ^}K s P ecia,| st mono- 

- Riajilis, though the cutting edge of 

' ?° Vi ? t research is supplied largelv 
, py the journals— and In this enn- 
‘ f? xt ’ l ^*, s ^ “Possible not to nien- 
. tlon Colonel Kavtaradze’s four 
■ inajor articles on the Russian Gen- 
r eral Staff published in Voennn- 

{ f£2D U & s f l KM"Z nal f1971 No 12 . 

i J? 7 ? No 7, 1974 No 12 and 1976 No 
3). Let us hope that this too is set 
upon the high road to publication 
as a monograph, for here Is a 

i ^i Vr 2!! 8 . gap *,?. ° lir knowledge of 
the Russian military system. 

■^ be -first and immediate vlrtua 
of Norman Stone’s book The Easi- 
19 * 4 { 9 \ 7 . is that he has 
utilized much of this recent Soviet 
le.scurch, ns well us Investigating a 
great sweep of material reaching 
back into the i war itself, including 
the Hoover Library’s holdings of 
the minutes of the Council of 
Ministers, Stavka records for 1914- ! 
15 and the Kratkii olehet a daunteJ- 1 
/j®* 1 * Vaemogo Ministerstva 1 
(1916), as well ns adding a new ( 
and iiiipnrtiiiit dimension through 1 
the uso of the military records of 1 
the Kriegsurchiv in Vienna, all sup- 
plenicnted by some cureful digghm 1 
into the very valuable and inform- 
alive reports of French observers 1 
mid military uttnclid.s'-— a welcome ! 
mid instructive intermission in 1 
what has been the rather tedious ® 
repetition of Major-General Sir f 
Alfred Knox’s splenetic comments. „ 
This range of source material, 8 
much of it new. gives Dr Stone’s J 
work a wliollv distinctive und very 
definitive cast. ‘ 

The rteour demonstrated In 1 
assembling and sifting this njaterial ji 
is accompanied by a stringent an- S 
alyticul approach, not to say an w 
overriding scepticism: certainly, no ti 
myth emerges unscathed. This is H 
not ntijfiary history in the sense of a 
a narrow battlefield narrative and p 
Dr Stone can only be congratulated it 
oil having chosen to look at the e 
scope arid scalo of the Russian war tl 
effort in its entirety, for it is only U 
in this context that the real qnes- al 
tions obtrude, beginning with Rus- (e 
sian military preparation and 1 
operational planning in the years p 
immediately preceding the out- a 
break of war. n 

First. Dr Stone sets out to make n 
us understand the Russian Army 
and tlie military system and in so - T 
doing corrects for explodes) much Si 
deeply ingrained myth, much of it d 
attributable to General Golovin and 
his view of military policy. I was 1 a 
impressed with Dr Stone’s evidence IQ 1 
and adjudication that Sukhomifnov tr 
was not the thorough scouridrel I w 
had taken him for, though the r! 
price for certain reforms was to pi 
strip the post of Chief [of the Gen- ei 
eral Staff of any power (and 1 any at 
permanency, fpr officers were W 
rotated through it at high speed), et 
Sukhomlinov ..opted for ‘ the war m 
Ministry as the mainspring of SI 

{ lower: he began to : work on the ui 
ever a of • promotion In his owil Jn* W 
terest, he espoused the cause of thp bt 

.■nFantM. >ka Alit-lft- DTtntlPrj)' ■ DE 
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piisting, if r may put it that uav. 
w Iaa hr more nf l*.ilcti|uguu’-. still Ml 
ami kiiuxs disdnin is repi..ilm. f ,j- 

'■'ll' tJ , ,c bulk uf Soviet iiiilii.n v 
■ •-M.-urcb un lhe Imperiiil At my u,ul 
i •perm in ns in the First World w.-.r 
nnd possibly the use of Geinian 
UimsJaiinris uf a few of the Soviet 
iniliuiry monographs of ilie 19 ■(»* 
has induced some confusion. In 
feet, the Imperial Army was a 

En m!’v?,i. CO ? 1P 1 cx orgauivaiion 
than Mi Rutherford supposes it m 

have been, and certainty the use of 
lhe term colossal mannowei ” 
needs to be reined in a little: ilia 
manpower myth ”, or the “ stcum- 
,?J]P‘ ?‘ ,,,lle • seems to be iho nmst 
difficult to eradicate, though even 
u cursory reading of General Gulo- 
>. m will indicate that the grass 
figures must he treated with cir- 
cumspection. 

The author is on stronger ground 
J,e discussos the Russian 
officer corps and the changes 
WJ..M for rite senfor 
commandera, whde Dr Stone has 




• «... ... . • . - "-jl'-.'-V';/-? t 

i MS 

. Woild War In Posters ( Dover /Constable, 1974), 

Russian wartime command appoint- not the tnle" nf » . „ 

ments. Pre-war and wm tln» mit; me ■ . e , ot 8 backward " 

: = 

not responsible for that fatal dH SEf j.- , 1 * W c OS t ov , aU to see . >n 

proportsiya, the imbalance, hi the readv for b tfip £t and 
structure of Russian forces befnro J 01 . tl,e bread riots, which 

1914, and here Dr Stone and Profes- Jevolml^ predplwte full ' blooded 
sor_ Shatstllo seem to be at one in re ™ , on * 

their views, of pre-war planning. Tsarist Russia died in a kind of 

Dr Stine shows quite unequivo- H ? Dp l Exy - aild iT J showing 

S ' “ rhat Russia did not go to war i\Ji tb, 9“8"_ rigorous and brilliant 
y unprepared: military nnd a ‘ 1B X? ls Dr Stone has made an out- 
economic strength wis JnxK! f t l .“ ul,n * contiibutloix to boilt the 
thuiiqli great fissures had anneured l n , sto,y wartime Russia and the 
in planning, a wlokSess' whteh “j? l 2 o£ ‘ h « pirs f World War in 
made itself £elt immediately. Once fhn,%h' ,JS B ^ 1 '^ nt,e . l ‘ s . ona . ffn . al 
at war Russia did not dispose of dem 0 p S ]. iU rh« U ‘ l Mr, 3“ J" 
some mind-numbing superiority in £ S5SnSSSl«» » T of 

numbers, another ntytli which . omntegnuion of tlie Imperial 
needed to be exploded. But the hL P i? y i. d ® m orelbpd it might have' 
cora of this hook Is the ioSJ ^en. Inn in no wise in a sta/:e of dls- 
u ati on in Chapter 9 of the after- ht e« “« A? °bsorvatJon confirmed 
math of the crisis of 1915, the bistofiography). The Rus- 

greac retreat, and the frenzied " *°J dier is »ot, however, the prl- 
attempt to organize Russian In- !!& W0, k’ 

dustry for full war production. The ,s f tlle deepest 

first casualty was tho Special Com- ioaches °* tbc Russian system : tho 
mittee, which could not act as nn J^ 81 ' ”, as Msentlally a forced march 
instrument of constitutional f ownrda modern iaa t ion and lhe key 
change, though it was obliged to r sufl j s Xo , obsarva (»« Dr Stone 
abandon its role as "nil engine for i 1 ®* ■HP ne , * n consummate fashion) 
the utilization of free enter prise u , w J \ uss ' a reacted, for here is the 
and ended as the instigator of a ™ understanding what had 

regime akin to a Soviet economic b . e J]„ « 0 ™w°3j y HSC '* bfld „ t0 L the 
model. To put It brusquely, " cap- ™ wife . iy I of ,var bnflfr 

itollsm *’ began to collapse from ,l° rtb Mvolutlon, or else to 

within during the crisis years of Bolshevik conspiracy 

1915-16 and was not "killed off” (“ouglt conspiracy there was) or to 
in 1917-18. Equally important, Dr 811y T number of contorted political 
Stone shows that the myth of those ®*Pl 8 nations, 

worthies of the voluntary orgauiza- Inevitably, all this managed to 
tions. desperately trying to pull bypass “the system”, which was 
Rusiia .out of economic and never properly investigated ' ,ind 

administrative disaster, simply ini- bad to be explained away in terms 
peded the real business of mount- of convenient myth — the Russian 
me a major military-industrial war economy was “ backward ”, the 
effort, which by 1916, and. through army " disintegrated ”, Bolshevik ' 
the cooperation of the state and agitation and Bolshevik single- 
large firms, had produced consider- minded ness undermined the system 
able quantities of ammunition and won the day. ; The .great and 
(allowing For a‘ reserve in January, glaring weakness ;bf 'such- exp1a-*‘i 
1917 of 3,000 rounds per gun and . nation*. ^ ft)ec..*dy .faUed.tololu- ..- 
permitting the . Bolshevik new- cfdAte lthe dilemmas of the Bolshe- 
comers later In the year to inherit viks in [lie early days of thalr 
no less than 18 million reserve jrogime and the particular problems 
rounds). *■> building up rheir own military 

The' terrible Irony was that *®F5f in t “® ^ ac s of an arnty and a 
n «.«•*(,, 1 ^*^ mil tarv system wti !nh \iaA 


.."..iMiinu seems 

suffer fi ouio aversion to 
this particular general. Here 
f“* ,re * h ® ar . e o£ great importance. 

for tho strange tale of the full 
f fc'V °Y m cmolrg M has been un- 
folded elsewhere and tho censor- 

of the StalhiUt- period • 
ifi Dr *S» ta nn Introductory note i 0 
tlio 1963 edition of Mol I'nspo- 
minamya (published by Voenizdat 
in the series “ Vooiinye Memu- 
ncy ); one of the clrcuni stances 
which makes it virtually mandatory 
to consult Colonel Rostunov’s study 
of Brusilov ( General Brusilov, Mos- 
cow, 1964). This is not pedantry, it 
, is 8 pressing requirement. 

, Finally, the author is perhaps 
. °verly brusque In his treatment of 
I thc Imperial Army iu the early 
, months of 1917: for him the army 
i ' VHS simply broken . . . bent to and 
i 5i ro “l” 1 ,, 11 eventually snapped”, 

I jttoueh IE anything or anyone 
I snapped” it was not the field 
army but tlie reserve regiments 
. clogging the rear. Here again k is * 
- r u all £ n .*cesaary to look ai some nf 
• the Soviet research into the compo- 
sition ond deployment of the army 
; in the spring of 1917, or hi least 
; consult Move Ferro’s indispensable 
, article "Tlie Russian Soldier in 
1 i 317 ; Undisclpljned, Patriotic and 
I Revolurionory published In Slavic 
Review (1971, Volume 30, No 3). 

In this respeot, Mn Rutherford is 
. doing Jess than justice to his hero, 
tit at same Russian soldier. 

There Is much to learn of and 
From Russia at War, whether the 
guise Is Tsarist or Soviet. The 
Scent pity is that it is a subject 
which is rigorously eschewed by 
our ,e Sovietologists 1 *, oven by the 
body of our historians, for which 
reason the profession (and here let 
me link “Sovietologist” nnd his- 
torlan alike, whatever their pre- 
test) owes Dr Stone n huge debr. T 
only hope that our staff colleges 
put Dr Stone’s book at. thc top of 
their reading-list, for no one who 
would understand Soviet orgnnizu- 
non for making war can afford to 
neglect this study, filled with the 
deepest substance of national style, 
patriotic commitment ami adminis- 
trative confusiou. Nor should they 
neglect Mr Rutherford’s narrative, 
which sets out the. performance or 
a people. martial in all respects but 
never bellicose. All. -of this may 
'■ e *P fo . calm some of the prepent 
hysteria and concentrate attention 
on the hidden screams in Russian ' 
history. “How ten million died In 
«2. hum* 8 ", snows ”, i runs the pub- 
' fiSfr®*? W uf b Jb that was |J9 14-17, and 

hdwiheny have died sJrtce? .< 




dustrlal effort capable oE support- r c ““j" , U1 f* r acnievement 

ing modern military operadouS on J . n “V s t 3 . 00 ^ | 8 “at .he furnishes 
a giorit scale (expanding both 1 the , * ,rs t ttn^e that explanation 
quantity arid the range of iridlis- .of the system which- compre- 
trial items, to include aircraft, „®2r s ^ rite • demise of capita-, 
wireless sets, gas masks, guns and psw,. ond. with It Tsarism, together 
rifles as well as iricraaslhg the out- J vltn . . a . foundql)on for understaitd- 
put of coal, steel, iron and,' petrol- *08; tho earliest days of die Sdvlet 
eum products) only at the post of. regime. . 

destroying Russian society, w^Jch • Ward Rutherford's book The 
was virtually blown apart by tin Russian Army in ‘World War I is 
economic. explosion Induced by the In much simpler vein, being a nor- 
magnitude of tills war effort. .Drrativa of . the ■main operations ’and 
Stone makes it plltfn that the rtoOsa having the Russian soldier ih all 
drawn round the neck of Russia his staunchness as its obvious hero 
.-.was ‘fa flatten, .'.which, play have The narrative Is wa )i constructed 
benefited industry but which ini- and;the pace of the descriptions of 

g arilled. agriculture and thrust it military operations w«lf main- 
a'cK into the subsistence economy Mined, though perhans the nrice nf 


. brat Staff ! ftinctiori' te ... unaccus- 
tomed fashion And,, filially, he 'did. 
•' establish • a pattern of, “ promotion 1 
politics " 'ivhidfa alone cpn explain , 
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To attract the averted eye 


By Adrian Poole 


III. IS V V. R| liJM.hlt s 

firnrjo F.li-it 

‘I I 1 -. Lim-rtu rif Self 

si"iip. tiv.uL re. 9.1. 


IAN A MAM (I.diiur) s 

This I'articiilar H’eli 

on Middlemurch 

3?llip. I'nivcrtity of Toronto Press 
(Buni.s Canada). 1 5 .7 5. 


Admiral ion is not ns roward"mi;ly 
imi iL-iiiu a plienomeimn -os, say, om- 
h.iriMv*«iiL*ur, hut in flic niitiitcenili 
c* ill my if a [la lin'd a spocuil cultural 
sin i in svtifi ii psycfiolo'iy, a .sinriiiloi>y 
miil ( u'lio Inniv.s ?) jioi Iinfis t-ien a 
jili '.-.siri In >4v of ill nivii. '/'he Victor- 
ians did not limit or produce fi ernes 
■n vrnrsliip ; they unniod great men 
in ml mire. The word has n hisiniy 
of course loo, and it is the Vic- 
torious’ retained sense of the alder 
imphr.-if Inn »f v.omler that 
dfcihijtufches llielr ivonl from nur 
wan replica. Several of the words in 
tins sentence of William James's 
nave shrunk . or shifted to render 
quaint his cimretirinn ; “Real cul- 
ture lives by sympathies and ud- 
nijrnruiiis, nnt hy dislikes and 
disdains.” nut iinstnhda is out of 
|ilnce. While iintliinj! is mure 
vulnerable ilinn nd miration, we 
should bo able to admire tin) 
Victorians’ ability to admira nt the 
same time as wo discriminate the 
varieties of vnnlty and semlmen- 
tnlity that ndniiration can slyly 
sponsor. Wlmt is more to the point, 
wo should recognize when we meet 
it llielr own capacity for intelligent 
an n lysis of how and why and for 
what moil and women admire and 
are admired. 

We meet it In George Eliot. We 
can safely sny that, unmeasurable 
as such dungs are, no Victorian 
writer had a deeper desire for and 
uced of admiration, and that in 

• Qf L her .-Pri^Me and 
.public lives she observed and 
experienced an extraordinary range 
of causes, motives and effects of 
ttiitcrenr kinds of admiration. The 
wiung Mory Ann Evans knew with 
the peculiar liumiiiiuion tbnt only 
a woman in Victorian England 
could kim ii', what it meant to be 
uiimfrnircd. Indeed iu 3842 the 
once dear brother she herself could 
no longer admire, seems to have 
thought her beyond the -pale of 
□d tin rnlu lity, Ar. least, her refusal 
to attend church with her father 
apparently provoked Isaac Evans 
. to rh.c admonition that she would 
never attain "the one thing need- 
„VLr J e ,i. a husbapd and .o settle- 
. nip lit, unless she mixes more In 
SOT Need took her on a 

pain from which Isaac averted his 

• SSJfSl for mQ1, y ,ve«rs the 

/ - fAtiSS- 8 ? < T W “ S necessarily society’s 
. end n( her 


affoni a tinge nf anything less than nnr knowledge of what and where Haiqlit, “at its finest the sterling 
trie whuliy .idmirjlile. those limits are is itself limited, quality of the man Ruby Redinger 

Tlie novels ilienisclves ore There is, therefore, along with the makes Blackwood sound almost 
siiiunly concerned with analysing imperative not to intrude, the duty deceitful; “Blackwood would have 
the false forms of admiration, par- of creative hypothesis through been pleased to know that his letter 
liculnviv in the wavs wuinon arc which another person can discover was convincing, but in reality he 
u ill uired. Line .ilmuld not underrate 3 **elf unknown or lost to himself as had. neither gentlemanly nor good 
ihc supreme vindictiveness diar well as to others. This is Dorothea’s feelinqs.” “In reality?*’ Working 
pres into the creation of Rosamund service, as a true mirror for Lyd- — *- « — -• 

Vincy’s si rang] calde neck. gate and Rosamond and Will. Ruby 

But in offering to cluUei,** and Rediager has . absorbed and been 
:te,.d the pass i In lilies of women’s ».^P ir c d hy tins notion of J magma- 
Imirabilitv. ilu>r#> iipp.i «nmn nim... live sympathy in her project of 

re-crcaiiiig a self, or rather the pro- 
cess of the creation of a self, which 
she feels has been obscured by 
legend, and, presumably, inade- 
quately animated hy Gordon 

Ifuiglii'.v brisk and factunl apprnarh 
in George Eliot: tt biography { J‘J68l. 

The i magi nation works most ralu- 
nhly in her deeply fete re-creation 

u> t\ kujiL-Kc iiivuKiiiii- °f the massive obstructions that run cost-liqt is ««»»' 
l’uriy ’* with F. W. H. Myers’s awe-' 5tood ln the wuy of achievement of Again and again we meet 
some, majestic Sybil in the Trinity “ny sort. James's sense of Inevil- various fornS 
Fellow,’ Rarden. B., t there i« no to seeoi Inferno., s ly i llg the .different ? o“eibll!tTe/ fn! 

one wav or another lnth« nnP |) ere 1 nt that . ori K>nal mother- 
run, Ter novels would have cm brother-sister triangle; Mrs Willim, 
themselves StenT outof *2 f ° r inStance ’ Lewes>s mothe "- J «- 
orlginal deep estrangement within 
the family, particularly from her 
mother and brother, Marian Evans 


extend .. . 

a dm inability, there were some alter- 
natives which Geo<-ge Eliot could 
not afford to countenance, some 
kinds of passion, enthusiasm, vola- 
tility — alternatives which Meredith, 
fur one, was able to pursue. 
It Is goiid, for instance, to be 
assured liy Ruby Ke dinger that 
George Eliot had a lively sense of 
humour, and useful to juxtapose the 
whimsy of “_A College Breakfast- 


ns she does in the hinterland of 
" fact ", Ruby Redinger can march 
blindly past tlie solid landmark of 
this gentlemanly and good action 
of Blackwood’s. 

It is true that Professor Haight’s 
biography lias some of the defects 
as well as the virtues of solidity, 
but it Is difficult not to miss the 
crisp impartiality with which he 
allows all the participants in 
George Eliot’s life mi equivalent 
" st? l f Ruby Redinger’s account 
soon becomes claustrophobic, far 
me cast-list is very restricted. 
Again and again we meet in their 
various forms characters re-enact- 


Parlicular Web a ■ 

°f .he centenary of 

. Th ? , flvc contributor. ' 

in their respect for 
resistance to appronrlaill 1 
sistencc on the noiSan # l l 
ment of centres, oridj?,.^ 
Ingenuity and specuffi n '^ 
on u quite different um? 
tltejp are at work on effi,' 
is identifiable ns ih B 
through which Ruby Red] 
structs her -primary tissue 
are not. I here is indeed a 
of ingenuity here in the X 
of references and aliuei, 
Gillian Beer, for instance, ? 
earths the gratifyingly apnol 
tyrdom 0 F n ninih-renS 
sionary to Scandinavia 
martyrdom was, like 


Sare-foot into the past 


Alan Bell 


jSSffaiK V This' 0 iV* one b °S gft*y M I l,,i JJ d T lhi ' ,k Invuhiuble. 


ously assigned herself \t the S. 

SSiiSSSf ii!? ” ft* y 


n ■ — - oum-y or 

Sussex or the Isle of Wight tu think 
2™M* l wI * en I think about my child- 
Jmou'c S° rn «h noises, sights and 
smells ntc all heaped together in 




i of 


Sussex University Press, tone, 's'ha "ii'si rlring^flncTn l«s 

formal but still > organized pattern 

For autobiographical expression, and . - ...v ,. u 

3 , . ftt her most interesting when V’ rea essays prepared as completed 
taking oFf rather nnccrtainlv into a coiulniiously revised) papers 

delicately probing investigation of i or reading to the Memoir Club, two 
character and motive. 


e five essays wliich Joanne 
ilfciud has prepared for press 
drafts now in Sussex Univer 


These two substantial but uii- 
S1 nishcd fragments are matched by 


uiaiiyiuuni was, like drafts now in umvci- cr 

not to bo a martyr; or bvrW Library (and preparing a read- 
knoepflmncher, who thrMtife plain text uncluttered with edi- . 

way tlirougli a labyrinth bric4; bp ac must have been a - , , - . . 

B,l,wlft - -re a ve^ mteresri^ ^ ' Sg” 

s to Wordsworth. t£v show Jier in an u - of a fnrn V alth ough the quest is 

S especially sno . .r” now much mnro na^m-ert u>;ti. 


evident reluctance on George Eliot’s 
part to submit to the constraints 
that Inovitably surround majesty, 
or used to, and which excluded the 
public display of such u democratic 
phenomenon as fun. (Which makes 


one consider how very different was ,u °ther ar_ , ... 

the admiration accorded to ?uc®o®ded in developing her own 


Dickens.) Ruby Redinger seeks to 
combat the legend of the serene 
Sybil, tn reveal the “essential Mar- 
ian Evans”. Leaving aside "essen- 
tial”, we can indeed be grateful 
that she recovers a Marian Evans 
for us. while regretting that she 
does not press George Eliot’s own 
share of responsibility for the 
legend. 


internal audience, her own Images 
oE authority, of censors. Judges, con- 
fessors, forgivers and admirers, 
succeeded in transforming her con- 
tending, discrete needs, fears, panics 
and ideals into a triumphant syn- 
thesis, “a liberating whole”. 


for instance, Lewes’s' mother, be- 
comes unwittingly a participant in 
this old dramatic structure, ” only 
a Blight distortion " of the 
original. 

Mrs Willim could not possibly 
have had an inkling of the under- 
current from the past that might 
have produced some constraint in 
Georgo Eliot’s manner toward her, 
and if any did exist, slie seems not 
to have been aware of 1c 


allusions fi 
and Dante 

Carroll is especially , 
the imaginative buorplay 
science and vampires 
redemption. There is ontv i 
obvious lapse of respect fV 
particular web”, when fos 
niacher suddenly claims tbit 
is a “simple and pristine" 
mmd "beneath that ultra 
cated verbal pattern-work”, 
elementary yearning ” w hH 
imports from a work as 


The editor has wisely followed 
this early attempt with “A Sketch 
the Past ”, written in 1939-40. 


sir as 4 > s er r e ' h a-aj-sL-i 

^S£%SESrSS 

rsf-5- c?n, w y. when 

iepresent runs s° smoothly that » at a twist ’* in Between the Acts. 
is like the_ sliding surface of n she can plunge straight in, giving 

nee, basking 
memory and 


J — — =■ — r ■ 3 * lc piuntje scroignt u 

!p river. Tlien one secs through f ree pi ay to reminiscence, 

possible from the IrreHuHW*®?' sur ' oce _J° _ t '5. e .depths. In (but also drifting) in memory and 
_p ,t a , a moments I find one of my niaking psvclioiomcal and iiterarv 

"Sothjr. and Sit Jr” SESd?,? S5?A r ” ri ° n, „ " h .^. h ff 



more 

write 


work as a novelist are explored in 
Dr Schulkind’s introduction. Medi- 
tations on the nature of childhood 


l V ,!:! C l? uby P- e f lng ® r T**® "jBT is thon that 1 cun living 
anil From which she horiHRi^ftiliy in the present. , ■ , I 

titles of her chapters. But in piXjs partly ni order to recover memor y ~ a r a * "matched d et ailed 

these essays show a Sigh lefcfcy sense of tho present to get descriptions of people and places 

otln V Strirt PMt to shadow this broken above P all of Tal?anJ House and St 

thn d delic ”? alle t*K dlce 1 - Let me then, like a child l ves recalled in a fascinating seleo- 

the repetition, opposition and t#*anclng with bare feet into a tion of details. “When they took 

tion of relations within and hwjpd nver, descend again into the Talland House ”, she writes; “ my 
the narrative. Rueam. father and mother gave me, at any 

Rending these twn books ddiflkWhedier as a literary exercise 
side, one notices that blogrdflrif in her career or a literary 
are in many ways bound to hAroon towards its end, the pri- • j 

appointing. They tell us of il St memoirs provide many insights f 'TCIfl QTl Oil TY1 Q TT 

things we missed % the thine her personal and literary his- VJ CvX OXllftlUll lllCUXlivl J 


i^d'ing to the Memoir Cliib, two 
hi 1920-22 and a further one in 
1936. She must have liad this 
demanding and highly critical audi- 
ence of intimate friends in mind 
when ordering her ihmiglus. “22 
Hyde Park Gate " is largely a por- 
trait or George Duckworth, and one 
can see why Maynard Keynes 
praised It so highly — although the 
congratulation was depressing to 
the author ("Oh dear what non- 
sense — for if George Is' my climax 
Im a mere scribbler”). There are 
paragraphs which show a lightness 
and sureness of touch suitable for 
the occasion of delivery. Lisa Still- 
man was recalled as sobbing in the 
Stephens’ drawing, room that “ Wal- 
ter Headlain has chalked her nose 
with a billiards cue — ■’ which sho 
cried, * is wliat comes of smoking a 
pipe before gentlemen * — and my 
mother had much ado to persuade 
her that life had still to be faced, 
and the flower of virginity was still 
unplucked in spite of a chalk mark 
on the nose”. 

These Memoir Club essays are 
generally rather happy pieces, 
where the audience’s expectation 
of wit and malice might have led 


to superciliousness and runcmir. 
George Duckworth, who throughout 
the entire volume is recalled as a 
very Important figure, is seen not 
as an incestuous monster (though 
lus lascivious attentions to his half- 
sister arc referred to sevoral times 
with differing degrees of emphasis), 

. n , y . a ! 1 extreme social type 
viewed with detnclimcnt and aniuso- 
liion r Both in “22 Hyde Park 
Gate” and “Old Bloomsbury”, a 
paper which adds a number of 
details to tlic early history of the 
group, the topographical contrasts 
are well brought out between the 
Wat s-Venetlnn trad i lion, of red 
plush and black paint, ami tho 
Smigen t-Furso era of while an d 
green clumros in Bloomsbury. Sn, 
too, is the distinction between tho 
very early Bloomsbury, with its 
austerely Socratic discussions and 
personal restraints, and the later, 
larger, "liberated’ 1 Bloomsbury in 
whose intercourse sex played so 
large a part. By the time a further 
move was planned to Brunswick 
Square, the Stephens were spiritu- 
ally released from the Duckworth 
L “ George Duckworth camo 
all tho way from Charles Street 
to beg Vanessa to make me give 
up the Idea and was not comforted 
perhaps when she replied that after 
all the Foundling Hospital wns 
handy.” 

Tha final essay “Ami a Snob ? ” 
is much slighter, although the cn- 
coimters with Margot Asquith and 
Lady Colefax are amusingly 
enough handled. The latter 
reckoned herself fortunate to have 
brought together Virginia Woolf 
and Arnold Bennett snortly after 
he had given Orlando a trouncing 


tilings we misseu, rue ui~_ ... ..... 

protagonist did which wedHlftf. at well as much new bio- 
see, the plnces lie went wbfflWPhlcal detail about her family 
were not. the words he spcbflWe. The qratraets are neatly „ n 
wrote which were addressd Winced: her mother's practical JtsV J&OSeill&ry UlDHag6 
others, and so on. The didcf*®Jkness and her reflective sadness; 
would like to hold is drontiHr 'half-sister Stella Duckworth cast 
so many other voices, .rfpugher. mother's Image of body and 
reminiscing, commenting, uifttcSjiott, and . then forced into the 
it is all one big interrupt!* factotum "to a demanding 

Barbara Hardy In her ess?*»*P faf « er from wliich she wns 
finely reminds us of the c«f F 116 ?™ ® n Jy hy a few months' 

_* . I. - J — !— b MHamUMN III •pjjgj.g J g 


SANDRA J08S0N DARROCH : 
Ottoline 

317pp. Chatto and Wind us. £6. 


evenly matched, 

e«3*5B«BE fS'rs&r&Pa 

and fears thro tig ii which men and Rubv Redlnser k inannll^. a, l d p oes “ ot . sei'ipualy seek to account 


miciy remind? us or wjr o, lew 

placement of the desire J. 11 marriage. Thei 

sort of Intense privato , r f in ' a * ambivalent 

when she points to the pieasMffiff nw tether, reacting in ( 


points 

of Lad (slaw’s exuberant 
against the obliviousnese 


attitude “ There she sat, thickly encrusted 


and fears through which men and 
women confirm and lose and 
cover their admiration 

they want and need to 

seen to be. She also set herself to 
be a true mirror, refracting for Her 


uguiiisr me ODliviousno* j?j c jantentarfons 
Lowick congregation. It Is oppressive 

and tlirougli the thickly bereaved 

world ” that dinlogue caa og JP«ri«dgin* 
nil, she notes. It is good 
great n person as the George 

with which Ruby ^ rr-*- 

eiiDcinniti n.oomit. lie should. B *C lion for hint. 


* ...Ki’iiasaraDivatent actnuae “ J’ „ Ii . appeareo jn me otuei Bioomsbi 

» father, reacting in different J” 1 '* 1 P®w« diamonds, crochet- biographies or in Ronald Clark’s I 
\ m th misery or anger to the * n S a Pseudo-Omoga quilt and mur- 0 f Russell, and . with all Ottolln 
dc lamentations and the ™uriiig oil buggery." The acid- 7,000 unpublished letters to dr, 

re .1 1 . 1 MtMiaH nan murea so 1 ntifnn _ _ ' _v ,1. . n. t. * 


sightseers. They look at her and go 
away — and write books about her ”, 
But tills is just the light in which 
she has appeared in tlie many 
volumes of Blooinsburiaiia that have 
appeared in recent years ; one might 
have hoped this time for a serious 
study both of the woman hoi-self and 
of those unim-ious relationships with 
her proLdgta. Thera is ilhiie inter- 
esting here, however, that has not 
anoeared jn the other Bloomsbury 
or in Ronald Clerk’s life 
Ottollne's 


,§■ H. Lowes. By the 
K-- !,Ia shB bad transformed 
iff- T i,,t0 8 cynosure, to whom 
. Henry James could refer in. entirely 

srsrss* 1 8ratiiu,!e >• 

noblest, most beautiful 
minds of nur time. ... j t \ s i n inn S . 

J W to feel that she was mi 
ndn'intbio being.” Bur t Ka rei ms 
u! conlra « »ad for many years 

w .Sr 1 ® ot Wfl s dependent on tlio 
scFf-effiicenient of Lewes”. 

* .threw 10 tlto tvlitile ” 

?.bfi>«. u, 1. . hc author lied 

rut fully introduced iirr ps'eiidinii-ni 
•W.’bor publisher Blackwood ” ? , 

gpw* Sho nchloved m S : 

. ss'TUr 

deponddiU bn (he II mils 'of 1 whui- 
wns. Ailuilrable flt 1 that. tin; 0. Qnq: 
fi* .™i jvn notes of crniclsm In 
Ruby RccJiuEor’s how biography 

if * w t r t ? k0 * h ?, ll * absolmeifcs? . 
o| , ilia : devotion tluM . Goorne 

Ti? 1 l d f.? nn<letl her- frlprids.i 

no r Pnni for quajifical:. 

{ft* £ nti ,«ha was dodply hurt by 

besitutinn voiro Kpr 
aiuirovql for (he union with' LeWos,.. 

^. or ,^ ^* nt als ° domuiulod 
“M s . tn *4« _ ncceptunco from lmr 
loader.?. Lowes .provided tin hi- 
cu Inula Ida service In iniporsinintiTia 
® S,. .orchestral Jug the reading 
, public s um rum moiled itdnili’mk.ii. 

J?P cam ? , of ‘bo : public 
iHiadniirubflliy of- Mrs Lewes ■ rlio' 
■mage of -Gieorgo . Eliot coii.kf not 


n {ndeccl an ides! that Ruby 
Redihger sees In George F.Ubt, 
though It is one that would have 
been incomprehensible to the Vic- 
wiritinsr . . Probably no 01 her 

woman in any age mora effectively 
and will loss calculated' effort 
reconciled' the opposing demands 

Sni-i". androgynous nature,” 
Claims such ns this necessarily 
the law of gravity, and In ker 


Blackwood’s dignified resno 



WIWHIIH nuu uiMOiiiaMUgi 

“ Ivy, I've seen a coat I It was run- 


tiesfro to make Sro^personal gri 
ness of- George Eliot wholly 


treat- 


All about Anne 


so 


ReciiTiBw *FS«Ha 


^S^VBXXmS^S-&- By Urs »I» Le Guln 

l’C-C ron ll Oil . 


SI10 
wav hei 


riglitiy attentive to the 

CDIlll>nmni.np!iw i 


AIOLLIB GH.r.RM ■ 


couii tries (excluding Canada), and 
Ailne accounted for six hundred 
thousand of these”. No figures are 
given for the author’s homj c<Z. 

§ZvJ?il*? a Y dr for „ the United 

States ; but I can testify to Amte’^ 
popularity in America' in ttiy 
mother s generation (she read It 



Every time the 
for one she wrote lt> 
wearily. Why ? She wai fMJJL 
but she bad beconw 
secure ; she hadn't W® 
in childhood, had no lust Jo 
to make her grasp at mor 

habit • of writing ' oa 
formed whon she was 
supported herself hy )j 
romances, seepw to B«*ra oiii 
and yet it begs , die ffffit, 
had already bkok®n 
writing Anns'. to. P lfl “ 5 ole ^ 
tastes, and 

l «rtnan M, 
Ml 


nine along the street on a person, 
I jumped off the bus and stopped 
her and asked If she would send it 
fo us to copy it”. She gives us 
Ottolbie jo Charlie ChapBh s( a 
have no 


porsqni IU . . V 

SSm&T JSSSSSiia- ®F-sssr» 'SSbfSJSiSTsr 

lMR,acc(u’ate. ohsorvntioh, hy 11011,0. : dren iettcrR sha .Jr^? , reads , ln 

B - s ^ G®or^lliWd wSg'Sj, Atmef* 

/ tired of hor. .. ’ . 
dragged it Anne’s " 


lections) finding a 
to take it. Having «**"g 
which satisfied Kafi > 
found that It also 
body. else, why^did^ 
to potboil/ng ? 
her- talent WB* a , n j^thT 

tiint in Annp sho had botn. 
and exhausted It, But 


women m l.o ve is wen Known, as temporaries, tne ant nor never 
is Huxley’s Crome Yellow version manages to convoy the sdnse of n 
-»j 1.1 . t jn. n a 1.1. u-..i..~ h.u..j j )S legend 

life seems to 
the one 
„ eactions 
otiier hand 

. , , 1 published I11 1927), is a devotes dotee Mrs Darroch "has interviewed 

blngraphy £nature.od , »» ri to ,i ™ ™lTfnd comeSj 

by Fifteen pug dogs. Even less 
known is the Mary Fotheringham 
of Cuthbert Learmont, by one A. J. 

Cramb. This is a kinder portrait : 
the hats appear again, but Mary is tn .. 

a seductive and spiritual soul. She Dartv "Those oeoble nave nn 

is , modelled on the younger Ottoline • Ydu doSt fear that 

, w g(vm - . .. SoS iS 

“S’ b!o«raph°y whlch l, mak« I’Umo!*’ ^L^fwld to.' Jmi'DoTt 
Of rtC-fcu 115 of , the irtgly Me of Its opportunitiM. In jSk m 

'PtOTl S' ^ w md"ll5S 

up our own minds. 

This' becomes partly a question 
of whether we' ; find . ourselves 
aligning with .the' “pro 1 * Or the 
“ anti M faction, both pf which Mrs 
Dartwfih found still .active among 1 ' 
tiroes wfap krtew Ottoline Morrefl. 

*vj«iV IreceKMy ^ ' • • ’ n ^°, chee 7 was 1116 Cramb stylf f camp ^ . extr^om frem ^his 

•6! ■ il.* the Btiti. Wfinf- um »1 ,a niMlIna nliamnno. 1at**rc im mind^V mulrn nnn fflel-1 
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in the Evening Standard. The uu- 
couiitcr is well reported. “You 
can t Lite my books any more ilum 
l can bate yours, Mr Bon licit ", she 
said after some embarrassed but 
unrepentant overtures : “ 1 diui’i 
know if lie altogether approved m" 
that ; but we sat down together and 
talked and got on very well 
indeed.” 

That is one oF several new anec- 
dotes wbicli fill out her biography 
in details. But ihcre are more 
important literary insights to be 
found elsewhere in Moments of 
Being. Her own explanation, for 
example, of how To the Lighthouse 

expressed some long-felt and 
deeply felt emotion » and both ex- 
plained and laid to rest 1I10 
presence of her mother which had 
till then oppressed her; or her 
ioellng that lier thorough training 

in Victorian conversational manners 
Had influenced her Common Reader 
essays for the worse— “I lay the 
blama for their suavity, their polite 
ness, their sidelong approach, to my 
tea-table training” ’ * 

So much of the recent Blooms- 
bury literature has concentrated on 
biographical detail in a way which 
in bulk and emphasis prevents 
adequate attention to tho literary 
works. Dpar Reader, haven’t you 
had enough?” Quentin Boll begun 
bis preface to the recant National 
r • League exhibition catalogue. 
It is therefore oil tbo more ploasaut 
to be able to welcome a volume 
which fa an addition to the canon 
of Virguiia Wool Fa actual writings. 
It is useful for Its autobiographical 
Tact and comment, but significant 
niso for its explorations oE 
approaches to the self, to 
personality, and to time and feeling 
remembered j and perhaps above 
all for the variety of literary form 
and experiment which it reveals. 

Fitzroving 

By Jane Miller 


ANNE VALERY : 

Rnron Von Kodak, Shirley Temple 
and Me 

149pp. Peter Owen. £4.50. 


Anne Valery is' billed as having 
become a : leading, figure in 
FItzrovJa ” having, risen from tho 
rank and tile, presumably. She, was 
born lu 1926. and grew up in London 
In conventional,. middle-class circum- 
stances at first, all Norland nannies, 
tight elastic and a father who gazed 
nt the maids and was out a good 
deal. When he took to being out 
altogether tlie nannies left, the elas- 
tic perished and site and liar wistful 
mother * " 


were left In genteel 
ty.j tho sort that was real 
ffi, though “ dire need “ wa* 


Jn^ 8 j’J j^^rd-working woman, 
Jl 0 * . given 


concert and made many a high- 
_ -twn t ‘"ITT }*""*' minded excursion with her in search 
id - an OR^ in ?f^ ni ,1 l ters In between, from Edith 

.... obe, letters from Roadj W14 ha showered his "Alvo- 

unfl H/H1A AP II 1 .... _* _* II .*.■ , 


own limitations frC 

quite • well, W ,J^ e JJJ 
letters ; and offer , 

felt . that -she ,h a 4 >5? -^SouMj 
to write. Certainly Lhisdi 4 
found .it easier to P 1 ^ 
Instead of wiring tiiemi ” j 
out seouels and 


cap* 

frow.3 


— jMinr - fi ~i -1 -V'.-: ' v 


an elaborately decora, 
id hide behind : and she 

: and silly, , add in her 

particular- way, generous. •• If, she 
murmured, on buggery, ! it was bet 
, cause she was qbjiged be - tried 


Lady Ottoline Morrell 

Bloomsbiuy streets between them)!: 
we quilt she crocheted was;- un- 
doubtedly destined for some Im. 
poverished poet. . . 

How was it then that most of tlie 
people to whom she was generous 
eventually quarrelled with, her - or 
caricatured her, . cauotag her. dte- 

■KM ?■■: 

ehe i niom' 
mustiqese s out there must have 
been some . further cause, for Vir- 
glnip waolf to write that Ottoline 
1 .,-left me Monday : morning, to -face 
■ a. wowd ■ from . : which twl heartw 
iotjarlty, kindness arid worth had 
. , yanished. ■ How she 'does, this, in 
ten minutes, between twelve and-: 
one, In the best spare bedroom, 

, with the scent of dried roieleaves 
about, and a little powder f ailing 
' on, the floor, Hfiayfin kniowa. 

The patroness Seems to hava offeii- 
ded not merely by being generous 
but by being so with a nuxture of , 
fOfcefultieaa and sentimentality, 
.and for : this she ivas oft^n uufox- 


povert .. 

S enough, thousL 

ept at bay by a cast of faceless 
tough allegedly eccentric friends 
and relations, who made visits' to 
theatres and restaurants and occa- 
sional holidays possible. 

. A succession of schools,, beat 
friends, illnesses, of plana to be a 
child- star or, later, an [International 
spy, suggest that the author, a little 
disingenuously, wants to . make . of 
herself soipe composite girl of tho. 
time. The details may be familiar, 


but they are seen too exactly to. 
seem anything but entirely particu- 
lar, and ttey are, described in n 
vmcb which is partly the child’s yet 


voicb which is partly the child’s 3 
contains .the adult’s sejf-mockery. 

; Jf .this approaches assort of ti-ea* 
ohowat'tinres it^so works to con- 
;yoy-' joofih' 'Canny isoifConsdousness 
and a obud’s dusmay at Hhe opaque- 
ness of adults. Cujrtousfly, though. 
Anne Valery fails to make herself 
become eleven, and twelve satisfac- 
torily, es t 

br Casta' and 
adult firoih 



V. 



to persuade her yfliing friends to 
take a cure with her -favourite n^y- 
Chjfttrfcit before raslMbig hererif to 
■‘irifldeqcto ; . the pearls, and 
.■were jflflt HJiaVoldftble, 


... .^tis-dawlng ..or- . vague .romantic 

ming friends to „ fjummery wrote' ,Strachey, vicious 
tyit acute. The com bin ad on of 
knanlputatioa andf kuah, riches and 
vuIperafcnUy, Wgs Irresistibly attack- 
able. Tho, final impression ,ie of 

*i» w 


rfw„ ^W^lpoked- at heC pnd ; went 
away— and wrote books ' about herj, 


““fw cuuu. (uvea xq n« 

asMt^on and drains of esdape, A 
last holiday k \ France i» 1939 in- 
volves her in, pte^-trair . panic on 
warns across Etorope, arid back in' 
Enraand - she and her mother flee 
to the : country < As spokesman' for ' 
world crisis th e dtild Ta inadequate, • 
neither. h,erself npr ■■ an' ■ adult . re- 
porter, , r- 

If the book, dandles as . the child 

S rews’ oldesr this is pattly in coni 
■a$j to the suiresiesa of touch which 
marks the eai-Ker years. Perhaps lt‘ 
to castor to take your very young *• 
self' Jfiteratiy, Oe - Sartre does- in 
Les' Mpts. and .to spOak for It. 

: At toefr J ; best, tfroudS, 1 these are • 

• .toemories ' Of ridldlwbd.- doti&ned . 
netthw tjto dediice ' npr 't'o.:, explain,' '>• 

‘‘. and' they are ; virittUy ' «nd ■ suetfnefly ! 

, Vai f. ;.V i- 1 ' ... 


.* r * 
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With Penelope in the spring-time 


abstract — lie says it i.-, a poem about 


Bv JVf. L. West 


MM MAN AI.SriN : 

Archery at (lie Dark of (hr .'Muon 
f'UL-iic l*r«b knis m fiui hit's f Jd.vvsey- 
■297|»|». University ui Cdlifoini.i Press. 
£‘t m 


met I ind— mine ili.m cun he sold fur niisidl:r»K our own v ‘ Mi,s 
I’ml'oMii Austin, wliu sc imayinti- poet's. Tu identify tlie poet . 
lion often rims uuay with him in must Inok for consistent pattoi 
iii>. iptesi fur smiciunil unities of his work, and not rely on tai 
ilmnglii in ilii.- mill tiplici ties of ad line explanations of inaiv 
Hniner's expression. That the pliciioiiietiu, like the dotty idef 
extended similes, the symbolic Telemaclius’s journey in seari 


inking ftice we depart from such suca : It is the progressive reve- enough about the poet, hjj 

nrimnd we are in danger of latiou t.f the meaning of horn. anco. aims and methods. Tt 

our own vistas for the the first swallow-song, the first well be elements of solar q 
let's* Tu identify the poet’s, we comedy, something akin to pastoral, n the adventures of Odysi 

innk for consistent patterns in Some of these volatile judgments L* does not follow that Ha 


“ ' run through the records 

amp ut sun auu moon . ,, , 

A brilliant and beaiitir„l T- „ i« _ 1327)' is presumed ,, i! ,n,bc!r r,f work, in 

a.? B L"l.a3*> .fefey Be ryl Smalley & e -j-*- » M STJBJfc? 

nnmiPh <>iso..» .il- “ iB - ^ Know tne period in outline before nieunt to he. Tim hihli..i>r:mhv 


Odysseus left Calypso.) p.. , 
regained ; the hero 2S 
courtship in phase wiii/* 
.ship of sun and moon 


EV3fa* *«■ ms ss? ^^=*5 


■mill UI tliu- mill tiplici ties Ilf ad line explanations of mdividua 0 f his central theory abo 
lier**. expression. Thai the phenomena, like the dotty idea that astronomical significance of 
ended similes, the symbolic Telemacbus’s journey n search of seus’s homecoming. Odyssi 
■n* and dreams, ami the drawing news of his father shares certain dclttyeri by the auger of tr 


of his central theory about the c . att * e "W. } ve ll have ren 
astronomical significance of Odys- days and nights once for sqm 
seus’s homecoming. Odysseus is “JJ 1 ’{ ot *” tl i e 0d ¥««». It , 
delayed by the auger of the sun, S “J5 "JPH c ?! ta,n u 
some of whose 350 cows and 350 Homeric scholai ship that i d, 


JJTrOXUWELL (Editor) : 

«ft» p-KUraenl, 

j]ume 3 : llvbi.w , ... 

,32pp. Eyre and Spomswo ode. £26 . 


know the period in ourline before 
he starts, but Inis to be provided 


meant 10 he. The bibliography on 
Oxford Uuivcrsiiy, for instance. 


Thomas Moie. Ke needs telling that studies at Oxford, 
medieval England was rural and 

that roads carried less traffic than Perhaps the ideal consumer will 
they do today, though he gets no be a lecturer who has m leach 
line on castles, which figure so medieval English hisiory ns pan of 
largely in the chronicles and docu- his stint, when Ills personal interest 


is in, say, the early Italian Renais- 
sance. This book gives him exoert 


ting essays and explaining texts in 
class. He will give his pupils pre- 


showed that current Homeric schol- 
arship had got it all wrong. Norman 
Austin ought to he no less reliable, 
far he has heard, the pnet apeak on 
lliv const of Afiifihu ns the sun ivus 
slipping fa-imv flic Imri/nn hikI tin* 
nci-dfi ivus suckling pneifiad/y nin- 
muiliLT Earth, Bill the answers are 
bLcuming still more .surprising. Jlas 
the old folio iv scuiiehoiv got the iden 
that tltu Culifanmus are good for 
h leg-pull ? 

Niirmuii Austin is an associate 
professor of classics and compara- 
tive literature, a misspeller it i 
Greek and Qld Norse as tvoll as 


it). Hut it is going too far to say too). It does not occur to Profes- t f, e year. The slaughter was thus 

that all spheres of thought urc part sor Austin that one episode may « an attack on, a negation of, dine", 

of <i single unity for Homer, so (hut resemble another structurally simply Odysseus is then marooned on 

anything may serve as u pur.tdigiu because it was composed by the Calvpso's Island for seven years, an 

fnr II M.v filing else. s.imc persofi. exile- from the cycle of time, which 

Ifiuucr ami hi* thamtuis itcrxtuinc Me Ims imiliiiig bill cheap gibe* he re-enters when lie leaves her. 


If Miner iimf hi* thtmuiis /» erstnute He Ims iimliiiig Imi cheap gibe* he re-ciuers when lie leaves ner. no qualms about intenveiini 

uru ultra?* milking their own inter- f„ t - scholars whu believe (on From a vague mention of the stars terms of much later ideas- * 
firciJiious of reality, transposing grounds more serious than in the he steers by it is rather recklessly j s “Consciousness" Ami M 
event inici symbol, symbol into ca?e u f t lie Iliad, ^nd more serious argued that It is late in the year, »» Autimind ” platonic da 
event, present into past, jtust tnto c |, aiI [ le realizes) that the Odyssev about October. The new moon at theory Is quoted to exolii 
present. . . . The Homeric poems was „ 0 £ wholly composed by the which he kills the suitors is claimed meaning of the address dai 
will n I ways remain only graceful S ame person. He considers their to mark the beginning of spring, in pursuing the abstract, he 1 


very pertinent to Pm 
Austin’s inquiry, but he hai 
word to say of It. He simph 
the poem as it is, outofalifc 
cal context. Besides Ignorb 
question of its antecedent!, k 


naturalistic talcs unless we can error to spring largely from their because the bowstring sings out too little respect for the ns 
ourselves enter uuo their kind of failure lo appreciate that tho main “like a swallow", Athena files aloft He gives ample evidence d a 
symbol lain. _ theme Is not Odysseus’s vengeance in tho form of a swallow, and so on. tion and imagination, but lid 

Bui in the cases whore It is clear but the awakening of a husband, (Professor Austin skates over the harness of discipline without i 
at symbolic or analogical thinking wife and child. Elsewhere— indulg- fact that according to the poem less those excellent gifts gallop 4 


nf the English Histori- 1 une , on . c “ M *i wi »cn future so medieval English hisiory ns pari of 
series fs ‘ to make lar 8 el y *» the i chronicles and docu- his stint, when Ills personal interest 
"B available a wide selection nients set before him. is in, say, the early Italian Renais- 

Ffcrt "Ku* 1 5a fu s h ’,s ri r 

fcfS-su frasa 

nowadays does one class ai "a JE“ J’SSJS L; tog. them how historians differ in 

amcntfll source of English his- thedr interpretations, and how many 

? The preseut crisis in pub- r t £^ l t J il c {*! n r problems still remain unsolved. 

_ifle learned works raises a ** “ ie . 11 . „ L* 0 ? 8 :!, i 0 ” „£ r , ea / er Harry Roth well never tells us what 
[mbfr of questions on the value Chronicle. The bibliographical Intro- t0 think, though he does give Ids 
? ihB whole enterprise. Selection, duepong guide him to do research : opinion on some disputed points. 
^ilailoS, bibliographies, introduc- he s encouraged to get up enough F F F 

i and preparation for press Latin to understand records. Tne This editor’s commentary is crisp 
c«u v*nrs of labour. Who bene- danger here is that the very rich- and ripe and his translations raev. 


ituuiwfi — — -..i.ii-u uibh ivimi lie lbii ui auen recnnicni 

^A^^nW^hlonschanEed " ternla *** "escheats’’, “essoins’’, 

and nisjoncd fashions changed . ,« drinkiog t0 ^ an j « v j VBr j es »>.’ 

: nowadays does one class as a Simila , ]lfl must tQ R Vaughan 

TSJ 5a «Sf If JSt ? or Matthew Parls%nd 


iMrned* works raises a '» then let loose on The Greater 
jar i? questions on the value Chronicle. The bibliographical Intro- 

IBIVsk H < n.i nlirhnita anMo him >a Ha rficaa « 


esem years of labour, wno 
from this costly effort ? 


danger here is that the very rich- and ripe and Ids translations racy, 
ness of the bibliographies and the A run-through of the sections and 


I'nidlth rind nn flrllmponl in enmr “»» »* IOC COSbS WllOre II IB Clear mu me HWitKcuiiiK u* » uuaunmi, 

WKC of qipucturnllBrn ^ one "of "Si >-hat aymbnllc or analogical thinking wife and child. Elsewhere— indulg- 
Inilkior ‘ bantfiSns ’ at presem is Iak ‘"« il is made explicit ing the modern predilection for the 

duttorlng dm road' to truth: the 

view that structures and roludmi- n i* •-s-s » 

fnni'B sIbSSico 1 'than ^ appm-un ; cLft Of dlSlllU-SlOllITlCIlt 

con lent. It goes with this approach * X1V v v %*xw***vnj*vfi***ivxxv 

ir'E£'“1S n S3 „ ,"p tuSSii: ,b?. raeet « 

at Byj.p.sdi™ . n. .» «• 


ing the modern predilection for the than -four weeks have passed since course. 


ianuscript mysteries 


idea that a literary work may reveal 
different levels of meaning is of 
course one thot appeals to raqdern 
taste. But if It is to be applied 


By J, P. Sullivan 

ULRICH KNOCIIE: 
Roman Satire 


tion, which was published post- original leads us to the central 
heinously in 1971, and which is the issue. Clearly we do not want to be 
I basis for this translation, was told any longer that die best criti- 


re vised in chapters 1-3 by Knoche cal 


and Incorporated a bibliographical 
supplement by W. Ehlers tor 1956- 


edidon 


Perslus 


Lucilius show Knoche it Iwj 
as do his patient suraowi* 
Von Rooy (1963) is moreftdi 
to the point. The frequent 


BjR. B. Pugh 


(Oxford, 1956) has been in print moded surveys of textual 
“for a few weeks now" and, siihi- cal scholarship on each.i 


to llomor, it must first be shown _ „ c t, 

that he Is a much more sophisti- Translated by Edwin S. Raraage 


tated \»ct than he Is usually taken 243pp. .Indiana University Press. • ater 
for. In the two apenlng enn piers £10.50. an0cl 

of Archeru at the Dark of the Moon, • - - • . — — -‘° r 

accordingly. Professor Austin critl- . „ B"‘ e 


69. RamngQ has now augmented larly, we cannot accept “happy-go- 
Knoche's footnotes with further lucky" ( leichtfuss ) as a descrip- 
notes and critical comments on tion of Petronius's anxiety-ridden 
later research and provided anti-hero. (The chapter on 
another bibliographical supplement Petronius, incidentally, which was 
.for the years 1969-74 and some- not good to begin with, has now 


beyond. 


towards become' positively misleading.) 


cal scholarship on eock.au^ 
rarely as thorough or as wp 
as Ramage’s own conirif* 
except wliere Knocked o«< 
dlleciious ore involved,, u ■ 
CHSe of Horace and Juvenal. 

But all this could be fan 
we had a sense of s critlcci 


TRICE MARTIN 
tr) : 

Record Interpreter 
“ Dorking: Kohler 

es, £6. 


The Interpreter , now reissued, is from British Sources, the first fasci- 
divided onto nine sections, which cute of which (A and B) appeared 
.are capable of being telescoped into in 1975. Graesse’s Orbis Latinus. 
three or four: the extension of first published in 1861. was reissued 
Abbreviations of Latin and French in much augmented form in 1972, 
words found in official records ; a and has added greatly to our know- 
glossary of Latin words found in ledge of Latin place-name forms, 
such sources; and translations of Le« .perhaps has been done to help 
the Latin names of places, indud- English students to translate Latin 

I—— UJ.I. n * T. »■ - » l (iirnnmAi and '(Miimnnu fl.ni.nl. a 


and ing bishoprics, in Great Britain and surnames and forenames, though a 
Ireland, and of English surnames st ,®P forward taken in 1970, 
and Christian names. For the bene- when the Institute of Historical 


of him Q9‘Hn oral poet cbmpoltng 
strictly bv formula, and Bruno 
Snail’s account of tho evolution ot 
Greek thought about man’s innei 
iiaiuro, in which Homer represents 


'iMd li'.dQslr- liqBars : to deal with text, notes, outdated-^not - unnaturally, ui the whom we have mere t 
able — for the bibliography (which Krifiche’i’ supplement tiV'the second centennial year of Us publication. W® fifty-two pages, H«r 
must be the most coniplete nvuil- ariirion and hvo full lists of the Yet Rohde’s bonk represented a «« s . Juvetwl, w 

able on Roman satire, including as 1 recent literature. . milestone in the history of his sub- tigui es of the Rom ga^ 


■ BVIVIS MIIIJ livu Hill Jiai) UL me IVUIIUk J UUUA I v|M Cavil LvU Cl i, * V MJ 

. . . § , t * | - -.cent literature. . milestone m the history of his sub- figure* 

imtiiro, in which Homer ropj-esenrs it does nrucles still in the press). Rumage, in addition to his ereol J ecc an<1 I doubt if the snmo claim ia f® ijfty-ihroo pages, w , 
the first and least developed stage. Edwin S. Rumage, himself a cUitlii- labours on the bibliographical side Q * n he seriously mode for Knoche’s lai 8, J i) 

As (or the first. «. geod cese is prod ' ,ce,i ■ «<l “^lne. Die fomlfclu, Setlr. was c»t cun. ef mlnd| Kajgy 

■nnriA nmlnif the ’ vlaw (al tread v lhis f'°*d, has been blinded, how- perhaps even too faithful transla- flawed from the start, as Knoche l P indulge m wognpii • 

SSU^S other Ameffi Son, he tak^the'com- Implicitly admit, at die beginning 0o» from pocy-Ofl* 

scholars since Parry) that formulas ' Hv. mondable. , liberty of transferring °* j 1 ** supplement to the second says . . 

such as " resourceful Odysseus” preface : "Since the first edition references and similar matter to edition. Further indications of Ills in tho first book of d* 

are cliosen according to purely appeared, in -.1949, it has remained footnotes. .Only- a .few Germanisms unease are evident In his tepidly much solf-couscloinne^i { 

metrical criteria, wltiiout regard the most valuable general study of 0 r less, accpptable Americanisms critical or overly laudatory com 

n... *.Un.. !«• «... Rnrnnn smira rhnt we havft.” T tx I\qua . l,iJ - mniitf: nn liiclHnirkront ^ormidam 


few Germanisms 


_ fit of those who «we not fully fami- Research, relying much on the ex- 

fcdes Trice Martin retired in 1906 Hot with offldai sources it may be pertiae ot the staff of the Medieval 
W died in 1914 at the age of explained that tiie first of these seo- Latin Dictionary, issued to the public 
wtv-two. His career was spent tions purports to show what can be *!■ oanaoook for Ed’tors and 
(bo Public Record Office, London, meant in a manuscript when the let- Authors of the 1 ictor/o County 
» ha edited or help eel to edit ter “1« is sot above the letter “m" wW f h contalni guidance on 

M/rond Papers of Henry VIII, or the letter “o" above the letter e ot " t,lese topics. 

MeewG-ccnMry rolls of Chon- “ n ", The introduction to tiie book Scholar, often wonder what mori- 
‘ wtwds of the same contains an elucidation of abacal • vates the choice oi long-published 

■•a*,. ri* 0 . Archbishop marks, but more useful information works for photographic reproduc- 

?tnaaM correspondence, a journal on that subject, will be found in linn, Some ancient publlcuiions 
■— « j ^ '.Walslngham and Hall's Antiquities of the Exchequer, .secure it, with or wltiiout up-dating 

” f» e *iylMents of Ail Soul. . commerttqrie., Others, for JiMtance. 

^hq 1 * s"d vances^^of M |cholm'8^fp ' 2aBP i 

:heted"&^!^in aP 1^79 d t5 h e X ecte J. £ the * ub Jecw vm^good 5 in^i'ts ffay^KS 

'SSf-- ■ ] }wl 0T » t °f Wright’s beo^ overtaken by events/ ’Had h 

Rwfored, first pub- not been reissued, the perplexed 

^ whturles ago. Whon p ®{“, ed 5 ?X? n »t tGr would. In the last resort, have con- 

“L «JS ment be caxn ® to bring edition of tho Interpreter and Is not tinued to search It. Do they noed 
J310, fl new edition of (Jie nwnaoned In it, has now Been re- t0 buy it now ? Perhaps it can be 
J«r he carried to his task a edited five times. It explains the said { hat a work of lete thon 50 o 


uf iIil* pieces wi ill in l-.ilIi sect inn 
hriiigi mu. the uxcullence uf his 
choices. The growing scculiirivation 
of sociciy in the period is reflected 
in a shrinkage of spuce allntiud to 
the Church as compared whh that in 
•'•ilumes 1 uud 2. He includes 
" The University Movement ", anti- 
cipating the necessarily longer 
section on “ The Schools ” in Volume 
4 (already published). One of the 
latest approaches to historical stu- 
dies is acknowledged In a section 
on “ Weather ", culled from Mat- 
thew Paris. Professor Rothwell 
breaks step with his cneditors by 
adding a section on “ Thought ", 
comprising excerpts from Aquinas, 
the whole Sung of Lewes, the Modus 
tenendi Parlitimentum, select poli- 
tical songs and satires, passages 
from Britton’, law-book, “ The seo 
law of Oliron", extract, from a 
treatise on cosmology • with lectures 
on it (Sacrobbsco’a De sphaera ), and 
finally, as a bow to current interest 
in prophecy, a piece from Roger 
Bacon “Justifying it as an intellec- 
tual enquiry . 

Professor Rothwell was the first 
historian of the rise of Parliament 
to stress the connection between 
school doctrine on guvornniout and 
the problem of consont to taxation : 
he snowed that school theory obliged 
the ruler to ask his freo subjects’ 
consent to uncustomary taxos, while 
also obliging subjects to grant it, 
provided that the common good and 
defence of tho realm called for 
extraordinary measures. 

Kings, churchmen, barons aud 
commons accepted tha principle, 
differing; among themselves on Its 
application. Who should judge when 
urgent necessity threatened ? How 
was consent to oe gained ? The rest 
was a matter of bargaining from 
relative strengths. It U natural then 
that Aquinasi an outstanding, but 
not untypical, theorist on the duties 
of rulers and subjects, should stand 
iu the wings aua make more than 
one entry on stage. The extracts 
from chronicles cover the same 
years, generally years of crisis, thus 
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enabling ilie siuilcnt to compare 
variant versions of Hie same even is. 
Much care has gone into the choice 
of regions, types of auilinr or com- 
piler and religious orders, so ns m 
give a general picture of lust mica! 
writing. Readers Interested in poll- 
ticul thought will do well rn begin 
by reading this section. The extracts 
from legal records and treatises 
should allow a persevering student, 
with preliminary guidance, to *eo 
how statutes and canons worked in 
practice at central and local level*. 
The official voices are answered by 
records of non -cooperation whh the 
king’s ministers aud the underdogs' 
complaints In political songs. The 
records chosen are wide-ranging, 
and there are useful maps .nil 
table.. 

A central position is given ro 
texts of political, constitutional, 
administrative and legal history, 
with a new translation of Magna 
Carta. Tho texts supplement Stubbs' 
Select Charters and provide what 
has hitherto been Jacking, texts with 
up-to-date commentary illustrating 
Edward IPs reign, a time of conflict 
which saw the rise of new Ideas 
and of experiments in government. 
But event the non-Latin reader must 
stiLl look to Stubbs for such bade 
documents as the writ for the collec- 
tion of Ihe thirteenth of 1207 to 
chart tiie origins of "national" 
taxation. Professor Rothwell treats 
us lavishly to the statutes of 
Edward I, correcting a tendency to 
present * our English Justinian " 
mainly us n pioneer in war finance 
and administration. 

Tha book lists close about 1972, 
inevitably when the book hod to 
be so long in press. Antonia Grans- 
den’s historical Writing in England 
c 550-1307 will supplement the sec- 
tion on chronicles, M, C. Prestwich’s 
War and Finance under Edward l 
that on “England at War", and 
now G. L. Harriss’s King, Parliament 
and Public Finance in Medieval 
England sections 2 and 3. Harries 
develops In a methodical way Pro- 
fessor Rothwell’s original contribu- 
tion to the history of "consent" 
in medieval theory and practice. 
It la satisfying to watch the 
continuity. 


mony wltli the. context is deUbetate 
ior instinctive, It (day ’well’, be - the 
second: If so, we have . not. made 
hilt) . a it) 0 re sophisticated artist 
than before. As for, Snell,' lie .has 


' RgiiiMcke 


first Alexandrian poets "j : "timewise" 
olas- for zeillich and 11 researched " ■ for 


and' surveys of scholarship has 
not improved ' with time. The 


Z , 'T.‘ “ ,,u rwwarcntHi tor not improved witn time., iiie 

aufgaarheittt are perhaps tinfdr- inquiry- into . the historical origins 
tU m. . . . ’ • efld significance of the term satire 

This excessive fidelity to the 


discussion of Ennius and 


cal’ turn of mind, Knod^bn 
to indulge In biagrap^^fl 

tions from poairy, Ot Kestore d K first pub- wiPPMir* MMamarto. wniw ■ ap- not been reissued, the perplexed 

say** : . cehturles huo. when potu’sd seven years after the 'first in the ln«r report, nova con- 

In tho first book of jg 
much self-consciouineft 
tion, and depression 
the surface, but uietej. < 
groat dool of human 

Is the WOtk of B nwtl J** T-a »AyPI AgHW t wo Hitt *•»*'* «»*«»»• V«^»1» MMMU r»wn*-*«sa ^iVMt UlU^C ui UII1W WUl M UI HIULD ICWOIU 

self lives 0 retired Vfo /9Mi 3$'W *** generously shared English and Irish Sources* first pub- date. If, however^ there are sub- 
wealth of innxlm and all jraC"- To all those who Halted Ip 1934, reached Its second- stantiaJ conveniences^ in compact 
liant worldly wi s ‘l ort “ • ^e official records, and much augmented edition in ness. Jet it not be forgotten that 

found here. Horace world, wars ho was .1965 and is itself being superseded what was possibly the beat in 1910 

Ing more and more , ‘JSg- ™ d nnm0 ' • by the Dictionary Of Medieval Latin may not be the best In 1976. , • 

wuh tiie warmth that h 
to men who aye 
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American 

Publisher 


BySimon Horublower 


J* of.tlie.relevant 'archaeo- at least, land could be freely dis- 

S a 6 t} 0 }* material, readers will surely posod in tho archaic period (Miss 

r?iLn« e ? n t.aU a ^ Tau l t i o n t1 Archaic; foal that . gratitude, not admiration, Jeffery is too cautious).; If the 
^ Q ' ien n 5 a whole: the world is. the more adequate response. new view be accepted, it helps one 

elglfSb cernuS'ttm^yVnr 50 (£h!S a To turn to, the text, a long' Intro- . <» Jj* foramrd.to* a later chapter 
S SSXSS ductory port explains, inter alia, ’ of Miss Jeffery s book)- to grafsp 
riK;, how to set about . reducing archaic Just how strange a place Sparta was, 
j?" .? V S' The" Coin cl- chronology to order, i , One could with her tradition of a deliberate 


On Seneca’s Ap 
political satire firmly r«. S 
historical clrcumstaoc®^ 


_ “l .—Ml I“..» wimu Ub II BGJ.V Uia- IM9lUUl.ni V*» «•*••••« — 

gtcal material, readers will surely posod of in tho archaic period (Miss ' very sound and pB n£ ‘‘,’ ] j T 
b 1 that gratitude, not admiration, Jeffery is too cautious).: If the once hn has to 

the more adequate response. new view be accepted, it helps one tic wdrk, as In the case o ^ 
To turn to, the text, a long' Intro- . fto look forward to- a later chapter his intellectual 15188 ■ * 
ictory port explains, inter alia, ' or Miss Jeffery’s book) to gratsp betrays him: 


L. 1 ' ii. juffurv,. ffi7»-bl&VSS 

. & 5 &&I&I& ttfaurfune ^rcsnssBu: 

s'BissiS' ajsgaayfse 

wticl e: . 'timis:: aide r titnn the Creole.:- So If 5..' o^os of prw&ntetlon -■ 

V which ^dlBCilssjd. rhtfwly dlscdvered; right, tlirtt the period. tfipAld close [grea? StJSSuon'i^-w^ -'SCnmSiT 
■ .inscribed bronze plate from '.Crete.! with - an ccknowledamant ' of 1 that lav a aaneraT Mnnwhui orirt tn 


■ inscribed hronje pjate from Crote,. witli; aq acknowledgmant Df 1 tl 
The 1 _ erticlq appaqred ttddfli:. the ■ debt Indicated , by tliat use of 
.. joint n&mcfi OfL. H,. Jeff ary' 'odd. cpghdte .- ofi .''Phoenlclah"— t 
ti>e (now) Oxfotfi Professor 'of Com- . name ,of ; one of the gveatdst a 
' p Wlology* 1 ' Tiie Inscription,, ifnring ; peoples - of ' antiquity, 

. SSffli 'IMjtei. w ii»,noaug but prt 


jotry,; with 
dnoerstAte- 


m. ^ pqrticuUrly gobd. 

onjy auwpnoiatment fs > again 
Miss 'Jeffery decides 
■u-'.ddtati with Attic 


He' confronts 
vity, which he W«*w 

wlftre bral'ely,' bridly 

Individual. . 

firmly an d cl ** r i?£ 
his vride. practical ex 
hjs respect for 
traditions. - 1 - ■ 

dis5 h«i°SS p* rt !1 

ness may have 
in shaping 'W* 

but th^ detetmUiM ■ ^jie 

his censure, .not 

ter .and'dlretpo* 1 - ■ -jfj 


'sHay 


ROTON0O 


K 2 - less sophisticated and less influen- 
tial) fugitive Lut leran groups in 


tial) fugitive Lutheran groups .in deal or lt wi 
nearly all parts of rite peninsula, and printed. 


serves examination because a good 
deal of it was nonymously written 


And, as the net tightened, the 
Italians cleared out and there came 
a diaspora of dissidents, most • not- 


' Much the: most interesting of the. 
three ig Agosrind Doni. His De 
nature hominis (1580) nuurxi .a 


« rWrh« ui ., * * , ably in Protestant parts of Switzer- significant step towards establishing 

1 6eWJj M i!jll or ' a ecctica l e land. They were often poor and g physical approach to the problem 
■ttCloquecepta : . indigent and by no means all Latin- mind or soul. But Professor 

"■titts.Edlzlonl Glappichalll. speaking . intellectuals, who could h Rotondd would be the first to admit 
: == r TrTi'~r ' V pick pp a living as teachers, printers ., of all the Italian exiles Of this 

meat, or. pastors. '.period Fauspj Sozzini Was the 0 JUy_ 


• :’ ;• -i 




=^i . pick pp a Uvlng as teacnors, printers , thw 0 f a jj the Italian extles Ot tms 

a clearly * '■ ■ m«i, or pastors. period Fausjo Sozzfai Was the only, 

practical JwpJfMKa formation “ fifty y«rs ... It is, however,: towards thls'relite v one^wha mdde an' 
tot tor seemed almoata that much scholarly attention has uermanent den t in r eU^o 

•. • A However, it bean directed, inspired often by tiie 

musiopW® 01 “L the Poverty of the admirable work of the late Dello tion called Unitarian, 

heve * e , efficiency of- Cantimori. To this group of well- , The worker all these men fa«s 

g his there was trained. well-traveUed and very alert ilnto the 1570s and- 1580 s anti mfleh 

(etarmlO* 3 ^ m Italy, to convpape and tWough scholars , Antonio of. it centres on Basel, by tor the 

ire, f of. J*. . NortfiS Rotondd belongs,. His _bo^ Is 




i, ■ * ,” D . Northern Koronao uejongs. au “ jj--. mow ibiwwu 
«||J f ow . Itoifa 11 (and some . first (we understand) of two. The proved Indigestible. jAlthougti^a 
t?^i* t vaea | s are hard at . first third of It tonslsjs of repriptfl* contribution : -wMcb^ ^en JfftjShS 1 - 
tfm>r .. ;‘f Catholic, of several substantial., essays, of — npttWy Sozzad^maitetoto^loM 

ij,. *’i" i. • -Which the most importantls a re- j s notable (especjaliy.to laying ■■tha 

.inrlc Js vised- versidn of . Iris well-known, sur* • fouftdatibn of. unltariainJsm) itjtttott, 

carried out on ' in Italv ; k* th»r thev are Jiot In liny. 


----- [nu.wu II, . -J.ua 

: It tonslstg of repripts* contribution -lAich mw^Biratoese 

substantial., essays, of —npwWy' Sozzml—made tp toeotoav 
lost important, Is a re- j s notable (esoec aliy to laying . tta 


alphabet.' Tho dato 'dan. 
deutly glvqn: -e;,50Q bc. 1 

tflut ^Much'iri^iptioni 

safely dnwd^.'li' lgjlKiy'.: 
Miss: Joftofy' ■ borseifa .wh 
mental study, The Ltitol 
Archaic Qreacd (19S1), h) 
students of. Greek' insc* 
give proper, weight Lo th 
1 factor, with- great . gains 
nfcss., Miss Jeffery'S;, cor 
ibis'. exhyuatingt.iutM)5C 


V * -bNBlf r daiTh.^-S ll iJ2'’ consists of three new essay: 
SJiWith' Rnkla some’ ’appended - documents, 

^‘i’ So'aA three essays are flartted to. a 



three new essays ' and fl t4s— writing mostsy .1^ • 

i dad ' doc^iments. , The ; had; smaU -toterestjn^the. ^vation, 
are devoted to. aspects let -alone the : . physical well-being, 
irs and Ideas of' Fran- -, 0 f ordinary . peopfe artiaj 
Flfitra Perhq andA^ dlte ' 


‘ to Si?SBtotly cracked PUci whq^e LuthWi oT ^ 

ask- private, means enabled, Mmto wa^v . C»LyJq • a 


‘‘BMestiort ask- ' private . means enabled, him_to wari- . 

^ 4 tthua Lojidon-rl3ence,edi aporaeotis W the v 
In : DNB-^Baiel and Pqlandh Hfa^tugl ■. 
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ASIAN LITERATURE AND MUSIC 


) ; *) 


III; 

?i't : 


As played in Peking 


religion 


By David Holm 


COLIN AtACKCRKAH : 

The Chinese Thcnlre in Modern 
Times 

Fnnii 184Q ro the I're^cni Day 

‘Hi. lints .iiicl Hudson. In.75. 

A. €. SCOTT {Editor) : 

Traditional Chinese Plays 

Volume 3 

93pp. University nf Wisconsin 
Privsv (AUI’G), £6. 

As the title implies, The Chinese 
'Theatre in Modem Times is an 
iittcmpt to provide a general 
.tcc ouni nf tlie development nf 
Chiiii'si 1 dinriia over die past Jfill 
.vein's .mil dries fill u vi-iy I.nisi- 
itiifi in Wesitrn writing un Cliin.i. 
folin ftiuckcrras lijduly points mit 
dun pioviuus tv ri dn^s on Chin esc 
npei.i have i ended m cancan iraio 
on “iicdiifi techniques, ciistumes 
mid die stories of famous dramatic 
guecos ’’. Tiio Rap in readily avail- 
able m formation on the subject has 
hecomo increasingly obvious In 
j’ocuiit years because of the pnbli- 
city given to revolutionary Modern 
l'ekinp Opera slnco thu mid-iOKOs 
ill Luma and n more aoiioral resur- 
gencu of interest in Asian theatre 
forms In the West. There is clearly 
a , 1 . 1 * c * 1 for .general works dealing 
wld. ilio Cllincsa theatre as u part 
of Chinese society ami us an aspect 
ok mndorn Chinese history, not 
least in order to enable tho general 
reader to make some sense of the 
current Chinese cultural scene. 
Professor Mackerras's boob, how- 
ever, does not meet this need. 

To begin with, it is too short, 
wuh a text of only 200 pages of 
large type. In a complex end little- 
known subject this length affords 
room only for an outline of major 
developments, with little space Toft 
over fnr extended argument or in. 

SK*? 01 }' nnd al! “o o£wn tho 
authbi* feels constrained to break 


Dpm.1, hut dir uutlioi' Jruns no 
inferences about (lie live nf ilieatri- 
cal jieiTnrniunces for pnliiicu] prop- 
aganda in Intc tradition id China. 
Tills is ii grave omisslmi, for it can 
lie demount rated tliat everv polit- 
ical mass movement in Cliina'a 
rundcii! history Iihs Iiuc-tt iiccnm- 
paninl liv an mini niruis .iiikmjiil uf 
dramatic activity at die grass coins. 
Drama was and remains one of the 
chief liven uos nf coiiiiiiuiiicadoii be- 
tween Chinn's elites nnd die cnni- 
nion people, with ue tv jduys being 
written and old plays i e written u 
serve current needs. VVithnuL a 
historical perspective on this aspect 
of the theatre's role in Chinese 
society, Professor Mackerras’s third 
section, on die tiicutre in Chinn 
since 1940, is bound to lack focus 
and ieuve many aspects nE the 
present scene unexplained. The 
most valuable |>arts of tliis Iasi sec- 
dim .lit- i tie i iliserra limis derived 
“•Mill lire .III i ill 1 1 ’s ririls io Chinn 
and l-m aver snt imis tvidi Chinese 

MCI ill’s. 


Many of (he rie fuels in e I ic 
ilofiign uf this bank can be nscribud 
to tlie author's choice of subject 
mat ter. In fact, die scope of die 
book is much nnrrosvcr than its 
title would suggest. Poking Opera 
occupies well over a third of tho 
book, untl other tiihsi (“big 
inenlrc ’} genres take core of much 
of the rest: thus all tho svoiglit is 
on the "high” end of tlie folk-imp. 


ftff iT««. .7 ID oreax 

£3?. 0 L ln 4«jpy just short of 
£°PA b significant and in- 

- ‘ 5JJ5J 1 "®- ,o^erva3brta . could - b^ 

Nor does the book ninke the 
expected contribution to oil under, 
standing of die role of the theatre 
m Chinese modern history. Hlstori- 
D backgi'a un (I is largely confined 
a shorft paragraphs of "pot- 
lt± St0Vy . Ht A® beginnings of 
chapters, and these are not con- 

K2Si- wilh l,l f 1,1 ore detailed in- 
8*5"™“ « n ^»nm ; that follows. 

f ff5, tlie aut,1Qr misses. a nhmber 
of obvious opportunities ' to make 
such connections: be notes for 
example, that tlie. late Ch’liig 
J* p j™ saw the mu (female role? 
5£?»jtf 0ldlng prlde of ..place . on 
n £ i“? 8e J» ; - foMlkang 
i ma e 0 L , ro ^ actors. ' This 
/ u ^ s ^ on CBn surely be 

«aced. to the emergence ’ during 
tihU period of Tseng Kuh-fen, |5 

■" th« n ^Si ft N g B,!d , Tso Tsunfrt'aim. 

generals .and statesmen, 
„,P ut down , the . muheaniury 
JSSSft" * nd defended" , ■the 

__ nSS? ok ( i ,S dlvitl °d Into three 
H ap£ . 8- Tha first part, dealing with ! 
^ekhig Opera until 1$49. is tiV ffi 
Ef. ■ ro state met) c of t\io audio?* 

1870 (Oxford uSfvoX ' 

^ 1D ^ 0SSOl ‘ Mackerras' ’t Inis 
done a great deal of work 
sif£in « througii Chinese stniices 
Sit If 0 ™ u n,,,ch Mloresting mat- 

tions. Thq second part dears With ■ 

. 0UK M a Poking, uir! 

® n d here tl(ore' nro saveral . 
l 1 * 0 ^ T hap,ei ' s on geurbs ' ot 
reyiqiiftl opera (ft-faug /*sl> ■ f f rtm" 
Spy* 1 and Central China. MitdrS ' 
SJjJ: n, . a f® rl “l for the: first 

Er i s P* ,j hut \ Professor 
Mackerras, - folio w? his Chinese •, 
sources ton closely «nd ’ thus iepro-- ‘ 
ducqs most of tlie; biases and: shorts 
comings, in their viork.. Tho wlmld - 
subject. ■ Is denit with . much .too 
briefly tq make uny contribution to 
the major themes of the! book. 

There uio i, U eras ting' par nErnpli* 
on Shnnybm nctors in tho revolu* 
ontf on the effect of 'j 
ilio Tiiiping - robellipe on Calitoneso- 1 


so clifliacterisdc of Chinese urban 
M te in the twentieth century. Bv 
conepntratinn on Peking Opera, a 
higlily developed professional form 
®iJ! , . eatp ® that owed much of its 
prestige to the patronage of the 

SUES 11 court » L tl,e author has 
f ,™ that was insulated 
rfiMM £ ordinary pressures of 
Chinese society and practically im- 
pervious ro outside influence! any 
attempt to trace connections be- 
tiveen the development of Peking 
Opera and tho onward rush ol 

bealhtleTl^ 01 hist0ry is bound t0 

Plaus Tra ^ iti ° ml Chinese 

£ Si! "J ' W rl0 ^ e . Is dedicated 
to tho art of the comic actor. The 
plays translated here are Pickine 
Vp i tli ? Bracelet (Shih yll-cho) 
aud A. Girl Setting Out Fnr Trial 
(Nil ctfi-c Weft), whfdi eccordlng to 
the translator were "perennial 

Pekiiin lt0 Sh W * if j * 6 audle,lce s ol 
Peking, Shanghai and Nanking u . 


u I’iaili nf llic pliiys i> .iccmiipaiiiuti by 
i- un iiitnidiiciinii discussing its liis- 
>• tors', (li'rintatu- si rue l urc mid stag- 
l. Iiij;, and tllu hunt; .ilsn includes » 
ii Icngtliy disciivsiun of lIil' role nf 
t- ilio comic acini' in Peking Opera 
a timl ilu- iK'culiariiies uf tlie clown's 
i- tCLliniqiie. I'rofesMir Scon’s 
f dcbcripiimis nf iliuw acting teciini- 
i. i|iu?s die* particuljiiy in teres ling. 

.* 'illy ninru lit'i.iiled clcscriplinils of 

- post me .old gesture llial fnllrnv 
• i»age (8. Iiotvever, demand of the 
! I'CcKler I'misideidbie exercise of tlie 
i i in j nil mi inn and Mime familiarity 
i with Chinese acting «iyle. For 
dmiiin .students with some know- 
ledge of Chinese i lie Chinese 
names for these nmvcinems would 
have been useful. 

The imciuiijii of this volume of 
translations, as with the previous 
volumes in tlie series f published in 
I%7 and !%*!). is •* fii -:r, ro offer 
lliu.iiei snide in-, .in arceputlilc emu- 
promisc fnr utidersintiding the 
met finds nf a vanish iug dramaiic 
genre mid, second, to pi nvide a 
descriptive record of tlie old Pek- 
ing theater world for less .specia- 
lized readers ”, For theatre stu- 
dents, Professor Scott emphasizes, 
the scripts arc intended ns guides 
For wnrkshnp production in tlie 
jives euce nf u truined Aslun spec in 1- 

A small tcchnica] problem arises 
with ilia percussion patterns Uo-ku 
tien) introduced in tlie script for 
the second of these plays. Percus- 
sion is of the utmost importance in 
all forms of traditional Chinese 
theatre, nnd percussion patterns 
were usad on the Peking stage to 
create atmosphere, punctuate dance 
movements, and announce entries 
and exits. Professor Scott gives the 
names of the patterns used in the 
play but does not translate them. He 
does not point out, either, that the 
syllables ta, tat, ch'lang and. so 
forth play an important part in die 
actors paining where they are 
used to verbalize these percussion 
patterns. These onomatopoetic 
words are dealt with piecemeal in 
the script and as a result some 
symbols have not been explained. 

It would have been more helpful iE 
the whole matter had been 

. The plays themselves are delight 
ful. Thanks to the wealth of Inci- 
dental information contained in the 
stage directions and the author’s 
ability to communicate bis enthus- 
iasm, the reader will be able to > 
gam at least some sense of how 
very funny these plays must have 
been ■ in tho hands of skilled per- i 
formers. 


The best of B asho ^ unangelic Doctor 
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By P. G. O’Neill 


DFNNIS STOCK and DOROTHY 
BRITTON ! 

A Haiku Journey 

112pp. Tokyo: Kndunsha Tuterna- 
Liuiul. S17.5U. 


One of the greatest Japanese poets 
is Basho U644-lfi94), ji 1c master of 
tlie seventeen-syllable haiku, and it 
is some of bis writings which have 
been translated as the text of A 
Haiku J flume v. It also contains 

nearly fifty cnluur photographs by 
Dennis Stock, which' enhance tiie 
visual elements in the text in a most 
dramatic and appropriate way. Since 
the layout and production are also 
tiisr-daii, the result is a book 
which, for tlie general reader, can 
only be a delight in every respect. 

Tlie last thirteen or fourteen 
years of BushiVs life were his most 
important ones, and during most of 
that time he lived in a small cottage 
beside a river in Tokyo or, rather, 
Edo, as it was then called; but. 
following an old tradition among 
Japanese poets, he made a number 
of long and arduous journeys to 
different parts of the country to 
visit people and places and, most of 
all, to sec for himself the varied 
aspects of nature. Each of these 
journeys led to a travel journal, and 
It is the best known of these, 27ie 
Narrow Road to the Deep North . 
together with eight separate haiku, 
which make up the text of the book. 

In, these journals a prose text 
provided the background for the 
aaiku, apd both were written with 
the same economy of word and 
explicit content that is the starting 
point of any worthwhile haiku. It 
is tills spirit of concentration on 
significant detail which makes the 
photographic studies— it would be 
almost misleading to refer , to them 
merely as photographs— fit the text 
so well. 

of the Illustrations look like 
paiirtingsor examples of abstract 
cdligraphic art: but virtually all 
achieve their effect by a haiku.Hke ’ 
selection of the tiny port which 
stands for tlie whole and much 


more s a single autumn leaf, a few 
sections oE crossing bamboo stems, 
two or three twisted reeds against 
the blurred background oF a pond, 
P, ar£ o*' a *> iron-dad castle gate, or 
the silhouette of the neck and head 
of a swing horse. The Imagina- 
tion and technique displayed In the 


- photographs make th*m , 
taking in themselves hm b ‘*i 
coupled with a pS 0 h r ul «*, 

. from the text and tids cJ? 1 ** 

■ gives both a new dlmSfiK 

Such pictures can be a . 
extension of n haiku nn.^* 

extreme limitation of thffij 
form led to a variety of nSK! 

"iques, nf wh ,.£ 

position of visual and other J? 
ullages, us in Basho’s famow? 

An old pond /r n jumps a fcj 
The sound of the water" w 
expresses through a trivial’^ 
incident a wealth of ideas ab^ 
significance and transitoSg 
life. Another important do£, 
to use an introductory phrase. J 
85 ■ t y“y conventional kind, 
then to give it new meaning L 
unexpected conclusion, as if 
mer grasses :/AU that it 
■soldiers’ dreams m suchcli 
It must surely be of first imponc 
foi a translation to keep ib e 1 
ideas iii the same order as ]m 
original. 1 

When considered at this In 
Doiothy Britton's translation & 
not reach the same high level m 
other aspects of the book. It rat 
well and shows an elegant andtu 
live use of English hut, even 
alio wan ce is made for the fa 
able nature of haiku and theM 
that inevitably occur in trail fa 
£ . stl1 , 1 Joaves something uk 
desired. Tills is mainly becaujilb 
Britton has apparently been 161 
to allow the brief and simple la 
gunge of Bashfi to speak for ltd 
She bas often been too free 4 
the text and, in so doing, aa 
to have missed or obscured 4 
point of the original. The tm 
given above, for example, ippt 
ns " A mound oE summer inr 
Are warriors’ heroic deftH/04 
dreams that pass?”— but tain 
•poem was not a question bn 
striking statement, he made Mm 
tion of “mound” or "tea 
deeds”, and It is hard toseeia* 
nectlou between the mound of p» 
and the rest of the poeiu. An ew 
difficulty which the translator it* 
lesSly brought on herself was to n 
au a-b-a rhyme scheme hi * 
haiku whenaver she could aetf 
it. The reasoning behind tMiiji 
compensate for the translation k* 

■ to some extent, but such a *«* 
is as ill-judged now- as it ■ 
was. Where the rhyme Is 

it ail too often reduces the P® 0 
to a jingle for the English reader. 

It must be said, on (lie other $ 
that tho -nature of the original og, 
what it is, no translation Is uw 
to satisfy completely, and ® 
present version Is better tnao .a 
of the others so far made.. 


By Henry Chadwick 

j. S. D. KELLY : 

jff5°3e, Writings, and Controvcr- 
JieS 

■ 35 JPP- Ducktvorth. £ 10 . 

lefonie, since the thirteenth cen- 
i lay reckoned as one of the four 
l Doctors of the Church, is so absorb- 
'• jns a personality and so influential 
- 1 figure in the ancient Church that 
this new biography deserves an 
'enthusiastic welcome. It is an out- 
Ttandlng achievement by a writer 
fj fcallj suited to the task. John 
Kelly (a an exact scholar whose 
' relentless and unremitting labours 
: enable him to control the massive 
! Herat ure of the subject (though 
with an apparatus of footnotes which 
restricts the critical commentary to 
tbe barest essentials) and at the 
time time to reveal a quiet mastery 
tl the voluminous writings of his 
bra. 

Or is anti-hero nearer the truth ? 
i Kelly’s Jerome is far from an 
iitali/ed plaster saint and little 
imembles tho conventional artist's 
ficture of the prayerful solitary 
■edirating for over thirty years in 
kfs cell at Bethlehem or of the holy 
cardinal with a grateful Hon, like 
! Audracles, for Jus faithful cout- 
P anion. 

He Is a tangled, difficult, prickly 
todemic of a type familiar to those 
km frequent senior common rooms 
In anlvetsities: a surprising mix- 
, 1“™ ef spontaneous helpfulness and 
brooding resentment and touch- 
imh; inwardly longing to be ad- 
aired and recognized, red with 
malice when professionally criti- 
-£ued; warm in generosity towards 
,-mt aspirants to learning in 
watch of instruction and aid, cool 
even scornful towards his in- 
"JySr e Q, ua k» courageous and 
jinylwdlng^vihen urging an unpopu- 
■ lsr Etu^polat in matters of 
KMlarship, yet timid und almost, 
subaissire in matters of high prin- 
*pl l or speculation ; giiilt-riddcn by 
'wnwies of amorous imprudences 


in adolescence, yet at liis most out- 
gonig and eloquent when issuing 
spiritual direction to alert and it? 

^ ornen responsive 
versatiom' 1 ,ni,t Wit and spicy con - 
Jerome could write Latin prose 
as few have been able to do it 
His letters abound in unmarked 
citations and allusions to classical 
authors, and never more so than 
. when he is moving into some snide 
attack upon an erring rival. To 
read him may be classified perhaps 
as one of a scholar's lower 
pleasures, like reading A. E. Hous- 
man’s prefaces. The malice is, alas, 
irresistibly amusing and extrava- 
gant, and behind even tho greatest 
exaggerations and absurdities there 
is almost always some substance. 

Of Jerome it is as true now as 
it was during his lifetime that to 
a rather small circle of friends, 
he is a fascinating and enjoyable 
figure whose erudition in languages 
and literature and whose sheer 
ability to write brilliant prose make 
his works, especially the letters 
and biblical commentaries, compel- 
ling reading. He himself was bliss- 
fully insensitive and unaware of 
the scars left by his more pungent 
sallies. He could not help realizing 
that most people disliked him and 
thought liis polemics Insufferable, 
but he went on exactly as before, 
for he could do no other. Even 
those who feared the lash of liis 
tongue would have given much to 
earn his public approval. Dr Kelly 
does nothing to conceal the grave 
flaws in his character, the obsessive 
interest in (and dread of) sex, the 

f tersonal rancour which he never 
ails to import into the least 
disagreement of opinion. There is 
a refreshing lack of the reverential 
about this oiography, which is not 
at nil to Imply that it is a sophisti- 
cated exercise in subtle debunking. 

Some readers may in places sus- 
pect tbe author of being almost 
tempted to be patronizing towards 
“poor Jerome", as if he were a 
faintly ridiculous figure. He is 
easily shown up not to have been as 
omniscient a scholar as he would 
wish ' his readers to believe, 
and to have been more than a little 
given to trivial donnish pretences 
and pretentiousnesses. He worked 
fast and did not always verify his 


references. lie liked to impress the 
reader with Lhc catalogue uf auth- 
orities consulted, when it is some- 
times evident that the borrowings 
are secondhand stuff. Except to a 
few friends living at a safe distance 
or endowed with exceptional tact, 
he was seldom an object of friendly 
afrcction. There is certainly pathos 
and pity in the physical violence 
tnat he suffered In extreme old age 
in consequence of his venomous 
attacks _ upon Pclagius and his 
Palestinian supporters. 

J But it is hard to be sorry for 
erorne for long. The irascible old 
on did not go in for much self- 
pity and inflicted far more wounds 
than he suffered himself. T regret 
to say that he enjoyed hurting 
others wirh his pen. Dr Kelly is 
splendidly on the target in stressing 
hie influence on Latin asceticism 
and on the closely related Mario- 
logy of tlie Western Church. 

True religion for Jerome centred 
upon the requirement of celibacy 
and a self-imposed, grinding renun- 
ciation of this world’s natural goods. 
The attitude led him into the fier- 
cest censures of bishops, always 
concerned about raising money, too 
overburdened by anxieties and Inces- 
sant travelling to do tlie work for 
which they were intended, in some 
cases so hospitable as to become 
alcoholics. A presbyter himself, 
Jerome never thought it compatible 
with hie monastic profession to 
exercise his priesthood by minister- 
ing tlie sacraments, but he was ready 
tq Preach expository sermons for 
his Bethlehem cloister, sometimes to 
warn . Western friends and pilgrims 
against the usages of the Greek 
patriarchate. 

Of Jerome’s greatest single 
achievement, the production of the 


Kingdom coming 


Vulgate translation of the Bible, Dr 
Kelly writes very sympathetically, 
perhaps leaving die reader with an 
appetite for more on this- weighty 
subject. The theme of pilgrimage 
to the Holy Places is also admirably 
treated in a manner which presup- 
poses Dr Kelly’s personal familiarity 
with the Palestinian scene, as 
befits one of the governing council 
of tho Ecumenical Institute at Tan- 
tur. The bonk is almost impeccably 
produced. The beer of Jerome’s 
Dalmatian > youth, however, was 
called sabaium, not sabatum. 


By John Whitworth 

JAIMLS A. BECECFORD " 

The Trumpet of Prophecy 
A Sociological Study of Jehovah's 
Witnesses 

244pp. Oxford : Blackwell. £6. 

The Jehovah’s Witnesses are, super- 
ficially at least, one of the more 
familiar of the numerous religious 
sects in Britain. Most householders 
havo received periodic doorstep 
visits front the group’s evangelists 
and in many cases have sought to 
palliate tlie embarrassment of con- 
tact with these earnest Bible-spout- 
ing missionaries by purchasing the 
proffered copies of tho sect’s maga- 
zines. The complications arising 
from the Jehovah’s Witnesses' aver- 
sion to blood transfusions- occa- 
sionally provide the sensationalist 
press with an opportunity to 
moralize over the folly and insidious 
danger of “ religious cranks More 
seriously, attention has been drawn 
to the Witnesses by accounts of tho 
severe persecution which the sec- 
tarians are currently suffering in 
countries such as Malawi, whore 
their refusal to join the dominant 
political party Fids apparently 
resulted in their being subject to 
dismissal from tlicir jobs, brutal 
physical mistreatment and incar- 
ceration in detention camps. 

While there exists a voluminous 
literature written by apostates from 
tlie sect, British sociologists have 

J aid only spant attention to the 
ehovah’s Witnesses. Far from being 
a small and ephemeral religious 

f iroup, the Witnesses have existed 
or more than a century and have 
some two million members through- 
out the world. Although their ser- 


vices arc unemotional and in appear- 
ance they are generally dowdlly res- 
pectable, they are thorough-going 


The lonely lawgiver 


The repertoire of the Steppes 


% JohnRayner 


By Laureate Picken 

VIKTOR Ms.BELUEV : ' 

Central Asian Music. 

Easaj/s in the History oF tho Music 
of the Peoples of the USSR 

. Edited by Mark Siobin 
■ frwd atEd hy Mark a„,l Grew 

34Qpp. Middletown, Connecticut ■ 
Woaloyan^JJii i varsity Press. $35. ' 

Tho musical content of this first 
ir n i? S *!i et volume ' of Viktor 
Essaos (19S2, i963) will 
come ns a revolution in at least tIVA 


gi^as£^*.gafe sa^jTasr^w'sjra! 

ssSi sasit 


transcription adopted is ; n tt ? U ‘, C J Hre 

that of tlie pie,-Bart6k era before HioiE?. 6 ** n “ ed . Km^dom : letters 
the Hungarian school had sharpened ■ Mnf teSfvl'fihl A iraaes v UI ? der * 
the ears of musical folkloiistf-the '!£ d a COda t have 

music was, and remains, tieyv. Much the “o d t he rec °Py*"g of 

SfJ l operates ill ways so strange numSifs' SUperscript 
that our categories of analysis fn ■ J ca , 8 t0 notes are at 

terms of “scales " and « modi ” re" JSJftffiJSSSS - °o ? mltted from the 
aulra frnch ici'iiilni. a - ■ text altogether. ' One naoeacri In 


*■> two athnbgrai 


v83Ltfe^#S°tlP s '. k 

liilS 1? long. lutes. Second, in 
the axlstenco 

SR? or 8ankatlori d? 

. I and ' vocal 


. « ImT L; • 1 - Bitd vocal 

'..atilt® from repertories of nrofes- 

miU! r. U|W ’ amotJg Tajiks afij: 
-■iSSfig - *1}* P. suites Thar have 

.. existed, at least, since the fifteenth 

doiVo n ioT53!l 

. ’Spouse to Belloev’s 

a i.f - conservatories «. t 0 

Ss SiJi ■ ,ha » ll,$t ? r X oE thei music 
of the peonies of th B USSR mi r 0 

! S r *5{ ar ^o-cinlfit Revolt!! 

•■^2- ' l ■ ■ g ^ uuoeti, os Mafk/SloUlri 

.‘".St coinpiqheh^ve jsuk.v^y- of. Can-'.. 


terms or " scales " and " modfe » re- ^37 Dmitced tron > the 
quire fresh scrutiny.. Central Aston ES^lPF d i 0r ‘ On0 P aasa B* In the 
Mtjsic is lutidentafly h moipbrtal tb SfllvViirlHnni m T ystlfyln S as in 
the work of generations of Russian 525, iVs u d #S h , 1 ,a . l, ‘ Ir P ccur s in (he 
and Soviet musidans arid musical (Siobin, page twenty: two i 

ethnographers, scarcely known to r? iSm 1 ' p f ge twent y Sev en) relating 
the West: August Eichhorii, A. V ffi o kha i ra0 i ? mo,, 8 the Tuvins. ‘ By • 

bibIlo^M an K tIails ^.Siobin adds ^mentaf dro^ iyi aSrij^e voice-' 
PWfrmMoRj; ampHEicatibne. of ;hut at thb beglririlnR’ ha J ' 

'i mplfl, to; Chap- .jmp^ that d jbwVhltTi la 
zrt ^ stan ^> a ’ composite the techitiqu*^. ijokct • rhR°oL e r 
n ; , bBsed ' n « ' only 'on Intuit merely! resemble ^ " 

ver mm- • Q ^° P^ Zotaevich .and .-'Pf ^ ^,J a w , 8-harp-~qr.;eVen vrith°nuf 

j et .mot e recent authors. He ' also standing Mo^lia^' , *!L 0 

own' nwst- usettdi nbles-.to- BeHaev*e - i Since : tharU . i” 

bf 'his attempts to; ■. d is- seknovvi edgihettt • to n, ?w- ei ^ i ' , an3 ( 
cour^KQ student rcdders 'ffom'fldotit * jDub||sli6rn fThd 1 H® 'l orJgiMfti 1 
ina. terms -fibin. BriiaevvKE T Musical ^ u b- 

blfv ;out-oMorf and Tio^ quSS :SSls tq ’^oda - 

‘ ^PJaMment ' oPone -tTahllStG-* , )? t t , 0 r 

ll a ^ e «? u ?. t6 j ar ^ on ‘ by.‘aitothei L > suclt qrlgltial 

It-? : fjj'vbei'B, Strictly spealdng, ( pattly on Sm •l u,iUei ' il!t antiahle 
• SS8 ij 8 W; alternation)- being BelidevS' wKK'vLS?. f^e^Crsiiice 
! Ulli lnlJle ” third (of .Srintedi iirddShT« V r^ beS& 8 

sixth). The .latter. forriiulnHnrt:- ha»'. pmhii- -^.°L u O]iis) i.'but.the ■■ 


conservatories in western . 
the Soviet Union' with ti'f. 1 ? & 
of peoples of Central Asa.'* 
expected folksongs of tlie 
ethnic groups to be sung 
and. to- tins end frequently 
vlded equisyllablc Russian' vh!J 5 
Of this missionary zeal 
vives. Remembering the gw®"" 
and scholar that Bellaev’«eVE 
we now so far from. recoPgg 
any universal standards of aow* 
decency that an author 
freely dismembered In transj*^ 
so that half the world ~ 
tHke offeree ? 

Retuming foi* a taoAieut 
Mikhailovich , Belfaev : in ret^R 

mention his own 
therein, . even though (as n U 
me ihimself), he Wrote JJ™ 
commentary on the .0‘unc 
Viktor . Aleksandrovich _ V' 


j d *VID DAICflES : 

! Hosts 

Haa |q (he Wilderness 
* Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


-X ■SiffiKSSW? 

V flags”, kindly written JJ-. 

letters,: so that the component 
Uons.mlght be qulckly fo“ d ' ® 

beHflyetTthat my Rtgsian .® 
worse than- it ft; «e would 
admired. Dr . Siobin s 
, searches od the musics 01-^5 
Asian peoples; but It-.is .PJ 

1 oe Tifall tko*' liA Hid not. 


handsome Moses is 
Weniflrfu. felitl t0U8ly chosen and 

tssrfiss ■£ 

B * photographs oF 
BlMatflr ' ^utis and Middle 
ifa, feSfSS, T° match such a 
NIdemh - u p worthy accom- 
K fthffi, o dv f was a formidable 
Daiclies has 
HKl^th dclat. The text 

in 

jffthi SLt* , more remarkable ’ 
^ •cHofat^/Tu 8 not Primarily a 

S ^ ne ** true ° r 
l^dicS 5 whom the hook 
KPSL- Wd- ; whose oivn A 

&^ qSlUv ry ^ 1972 ,\ is ®f com- 
Mi*' , a r- Ha is professor of 

S*i"ilnd \3& ■ University of 

®J?SiA-Srsa. 


characteristic of Progressive 
Judaism) a Forthright acceptance of 
historical method with rcspccLful 
appreciation of traditional belief. 
Thus he concedes In Moses that 
the Pentateuch is n redaction of 
several antecodcnt sources and in- 
cludes early and late traditions, 
history and legend. Yet he is never 
iconoclastic. ' His biblical criticism 
Is always gentle and clearly subor- 
dinated to the positive aim of 
reconstructing the historical 
Moses — an exercise in “conjectural 
history” in which “tentativeness Is 
Inevitable 

The form of the book, as a 
chapter-by-chapter commentary on 
the relevant portions of the Penta- 
teuch, is quite unobtrusive; the 
narrative is continuous, tersely 
written, unencumbered by foot- 
notes, and will be found eminently 
readable by experts and laymen 
alike. The direct quotations from 
the Bible arq well integrated into 
the 'text and generally follow tlie 
Authorized Version (even ' when it 
is quaintly' archaic as in “We wot 
not what is become of him 

There are many fascinating 
observations, original and other- 
wise, on. points of detail. For in- 
stance! Egyptian chronicles do riot 
mention tbe Exodus because they 
never record defeats ; a prototype 
of the infant Moses being hidden 
in the bulrushes is found in en 
Assyrian document of . about 
2330 oc ; Moses’s mother Jochebed 
may have- been a Midianite j the 


traditions 


'dlriam and 


Calf Incident was probably in- 
fluenced by the later episode, 
concerning Jeroboam, related in 
l Kings 27-8 ; tho “ murmuring ” of 
tho Israelites in the wilderness 
may be a technical term for the 
breach of a treaty by a vassal ; 
Miriam’s turning “white as snow” 
with leprosy may be ironically 
related to hor complaint against 
Moses having married a non-white 
woman; the “brazen serpent”, as 
well as being connected with tbe 
widespread ancient association of 
the serpent with healing, involves a 
play on two assonant Hebrew 
words ; and the prohibition against 
eating pig may have been due to 
the fact that the wild boar was a 
snered animal in the Syrian and 
Pboenician cults. 

Although the select bibliography 
is sensibly brief, it is obvious that 
the book is based on extensive 
research. It would ■ have been in- 
teresting, however, if the author 
had made some comments on tija 
relevant chaptiri • of. * Fleming 
James’s. Personalities, of the Old 
■Testament, Ached Hd-Am’a essays, 
Moses and Priest and Prophet and 
Samuel Sandmel's historical novel 
Alone atop the Mountain. 

Professor Dalches’s portrayal- of 
Moses is both credible and. impres- 
sive. He is' the assimilated and pri- 
vileged member of a people buffer- 
ing dire oppression who redis- 
covers' his identity with ithim - and 
sets , oil t .to!- liberate '■ ' tftemv a 
lonely mystic who half-reiuctantiy 
becomes, a ■’ lawgiver, -arid' national 
* ider. He is human, impulsive and 


miilenmalists who are dedicated 10 
propagating the news of the com- 
ing overthrow of worldly society and 
the eventual inauguration of tlie 
kingdom of Christ upon earth, .femes 
Bcckford’s objective and thought- 
provoking work goes a long way 
towards making up for the paucity 
of scholarly material on the Wit- 
nesses and also sharply challenges a 
number of the most cherished shib- 
boleths Df sociological theory. 

The Jehovah's Witnesses origina- 
ted In Pittsburgh in the 1870s where 
Charlos Taze Russell, a wealthy man 
who dominated the 1 group for forty- 
five yonrs, proclaimed his under- 
standing of the divine plan of human 
history nnd resolutely opposed mod- 
ernist scientific philosophy, theology 
and ecclesiology. Russell came to 
believe that the ** rimes of tho Gen- 
tiles ” would end in 1914 and organ- 
ized his followers to proclaim the 
imminent establishment of the mil- 
lennial kingdom. Par three decades 
the group’s numbers and publishing 
activities expanded rapidly and Rus- 
sell undertook a number of ex- 
tremely successful overseas mission- 
ary journeys and imposed a tight 
organizational structure on the 
group. 

The faith of most of the sectarians 
survived the traumatic disappoint- 
ment which they suffered when the 
year 1914 passed without any- sign 
of heavenly intervention* When Rus- 
sell djed in 1916, control of the sect 


— — — sect, appears 10 be recogni.rcU l»v 

fh nis followers as an organization in.nj 

rather than as an innovative spiiir- 
. 11 — •— 1,8 1 loader. Knorr realized tliat the 

v er y continuation of evangelism was 

: dependent upon the tolerance of .the 

ecy external society and encouraged liis 

of Jehovah's ffi" wers !° indifferent i-.ither 
than openly hostile to the v.iuk'. 

ell £6 Sl^ r n" B i,? n n r,r * s . preside,le y- 10 iwe 

?. r „ ““. l ? fo r, d<5 Ph™se, the group has 

— — . methodically exploited the market 

:s are, super- itself CO nn ,e a lS L,A^h? iV S es * a ^tislied 
of the more wnL " d 'T ide SCB L e -, The 

ous religious ^ ^ - mei L h ° di ?,‘ ll| y 

householders nfffi Ini £ 0r V hcir U *r- 

^evangelists iSSf™ l J , r ™i its financial 

=»*«£ arpcar 10 bc 
it Bible-spout- . Ur , Bcckford’s account of tha 
iirchaslng the jeiopment of die Jehovah's Wit- 
» sect’s maga- occupies the first third of' 

dona arising z/'f Trumpet of Prophecy; he Is 
tn esses* aver- , mor ® interested in the 

us bus - occa- Structure of tha 

sensationalist ® nd processes by which 

or [unity to h?Mnt rCS Tf re j- Indl,c . ted , * ian 1 1* 
and insidious 1 ■ r " e thscussion of the autlio- 
nnks”. More tflrng * a^ndficatton, 

been dravm JhS n f®*l“ I „^ 0aI e s techniques oi 
:ounts of tho « f S JhP. -il? of th i B SOCin ? nrigiits 
ich the sec I* detailed nnd 

suffering in IffSSSSFt T fl e 8r ?. Up is a ,rue 
ilawi. wTioro JjSJ? 52 m {!?*? aI1 . crucial decl- 
he cfominont £h?r!?.l* ^ * R W e . sn ' a]1 ^e 
apparently Jt«12ii?5 do , ln B r°°hlyit. Am erica u 

g subject ro eraTv s vb of W ?hif n » d ^ ,1,Q ]It ' 

tens Erfr 4 ™- : 

, mss “ifsssuj; ‘ 

voluminous employ such expressions as “to 
OBtates from Point up ” in place of “emphasize “ 
legists have “na wiio congratulate' a person who 
tion to Die voices orthodox opinions for hay- 
r from being ln S expressed a “ good thought ". 

■al religious it is important to stress that Dr 
feve existed Beckford Is not merely Trcsenti™ 

Qn extremely competent analysis of 
icrs through- a minority religious group. Rather 
[h their ser- he uses Ills empirical material to 
In appear- test propositions derived from a 
dowdlly res- number of sociological theories nr 
orough-going theoretical aSRumptions — in-nSe 
dedicated 10 these are the church "ect dlstincibS 
c °" 1 ; “"ri the theory of relative depriva- 
.*tn« cie n? B «hn t1 - 0 - 11 — and l, . e subjects these propo- 
inis Wtions to rigorous crlrkal analysis, 
earth, femes Tty so doing Dr. Beckford has cun- 
and thought- tributed significantly to the deve- 
lj?pment 01 sociological theory as 
o?tiie a Wi? tion."" so ? ioJ ^«l spe?ub- 

eri9hed 1 *w£ of Prophecp is un- 

theory. ^£ misJng, £ written, and the 

reader not well versed In the intri- 
^fsln 0r k" - cf c i ea sociological theory may 

1870s where find himself baffled - by linox- 
wealthy man plained references to specialized 
up for forty- works and academic controversies. 

1 irJfs u!'!Z r ,; l ai i! nit * 0 ls somewhat inis- 

Ian of human leading in that the book is essen- 

ppoMdniod- Holly an analysis of tho British 
thy, theology Jehovah’s Witnesses ; several 
sell came to furthar volumes would be needed - 
of tho G on- to examine the sects rl mis 
4 and organ- In the rest of the world. 

> roc I aim the One is at a loss to understand Dr 
1 of the mu- Beckford's evident rdluctanco to ex- 
iree decades plore in detail the group’s religious 
ri publishing teachings and their appeal to the 
diy and Rus- average members. He does attempt 
uber or ex- to “elucidate the role of ideational 
seas mission- factors ” in the group, but l.e does 
osed a tight BO ,* n H cu-tsolw manner. A more 
re on the detailed consideration of the sect’s 
gnosis and of the way in which it ' 
he sectarians is translated into social attitudes 
; disappoint- and conduct would have put 
-ed when the welcome . flesh on the somewhat 
Dut any sign desiccated and skeletal account of 
1 , When Rus- the Jives of the sectarians. Despite 
>1 of the sect these reservations, the work is an 
. a lawyer, important contribution to the socle- 
ford/; R u trier* ■ logy ot religiqn qnd t,6 sociology. in' 

ZB' hi* wholly •/. 

»' i.lnrrri*k*t ntr.ztX -V- '■ T . 1 ' ■ l'. ■' . * I 


lowers to separate themselves from 
the corruption of worldly , society. 

Rutherford’s denigration ; of - M*. 
predecessor Russell-, caused many 
sritisms and his violent denuncia-' 
tioits Of worldly institutions genera- 
ted considerable' external hostility 
but also attracted large: numbers of 
Working-class', adherents. During the 
1930s and 1940s the. Jeboynh’s wit- 
nesses (this formal title was adopted 
In 1931) 'suffered extrema perseCu- 
' tion.. apd legal discrinii nation, 

IS 
v. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



Archives Office 


Applications ars invited from suitably qualified and / 
or experienced, interested persons for the follow- 
ing posts based In the Lincolnshire Archives Office 
at The Castle, Lincoln. 


Archivist 

AP3-S01 £2,922-£4,545 


Applicants should he either Archivists already In 
post or graduates with a Diploma in Archive 
Administration or relevant research experience. A 
knowledge of Latin and Palaeography is expected 
and the person appointed will he expected to carry 
out a wide range of archivists duties. 

Starting salary wifi depend on qualifications and 
experience with a guaranteed progression to SOI 
after 7 yeara' approved experience. 

Senior Conservation 
Assistant 

T3-5 £2,922-£4,095 

An experienced Conservation Assistant Is required 
to lake responsibility for a two officer team carry- 
ing out a lull conservation programme. 

Applicants will be expected to have practical experi- 
ence of all aspects of archival conservation work 
including parchment and paper repair and book 
binding. Starling salary will depend' on qualifications 
and experience. 

Application forms and further details for both posts 
sre available Iron The Director of Personnel and 
Central Services, County Offices. Lincoln (Lincoln 
29031 ext. 371) to whom completed forma should 
be relumed within 14 days of the publication of 
this advertisement. 



Department' of the Environment' 
London 

CURATOR OF PICTURES- 

(£5,180 — £7,885] 

•aSjas ps&srai? am* 
qysafiwSB®? ssacw 

relumed by 4 juJa igJJI a K ca, J on i? rin 'H® bo 


Soncas'ier lUFe(ropafita»i 

poyayw/i Council 


'Library w . ' .oq. ... . . 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN v 

ft®*® Qrapch Library, Doncaster ■ 
oases? 9 Snd r0rT,t,Va! o^PonseB 1 ' In appropriate 




REMPLOY LTD 
LONDON NW2 

TECHNICAL 

LIBRARIAN 

An experienced male or female librarian 
required to take charge of a small well 
established technical library at our London 
headquarters. 

The librarian will be expected to maintain 
up to date reference manuals and journals 
and liaise with all departments for dis- 
semination of technical, marketing and sales 
information. 

Salary scale £2,B25/£3,169 p.a. 

Excellent Pension/Life Assurance, Sick Pay 
and Holiday Schemes (21 days p.a.) (1976 
commitment honoured). 

Applications in confidence should be sent 
to : 


Remploy 


Recruitment Manager 
(PA/23) 

REMPLOY LTD., 

418 Edgware Road, 
Cricklewood, N.W.2. 


NATIONAL GALLERY 
LIBRARY 

Research Assistants 

One post is far an assistant to the Librarian, and 
duties Include dealing with correspondence, ordering 
bboks, cataloguing new accessions and Indexing 
periodicals. 

Duties of the second post Include dealing with' 
ganera! correspondence and publlo enquiries, some 

!!».£. and he| P ,n 9 to maintain historical records 
of tne Gallery. 

Candidates should normally have a degree or an 
qualification In a relevant BUbjecl, or know- 

n?we B Mn B fho r w n . C0 ° f , 3 c p0Cial value to the Gallery. 
knSJlflriil M *£52 of European painting and some 
desirable! 0 de m ,ore, 8n European languages 

Starting salary within the range E2 025-C4 305 
w qualifications and experience. Promotion 
prospects Non-comnbutory pension scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to be 
returned by 251h June, 1878) write to Civil Service 
h Alenc ° n , L[nk . Basingstoke, Hants. RG21 
1JB, or telephone Basingstoke (0266) BB551 (answer- 

0 ?« r i& 0 iS r SS?r S Ut8,C,g i 0, ' ,Ca >«»“«) « London 
raf . Qdlfleg answering service). Please quote 


County Ljbrary 

Assistant 

Librarian 


. gjjfp. £2 i 528-E2,922 (bar) w 

' ar ! invltea for the above 

post based at the Countv Library 



County Council 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 

£2 l 127-£3j282 per annum 

Qualified Librarians are Invited tQ aobly fbr ih‘« .Km/a 



EDINBURGH CITY LIBRARIES^ 

Anplik'uilnn^ .no Invited frr.rn yuilihh «nerLn«.l r-i. . . 

ajsjf." 1 “ "jS 2?. fiSTi'r? 

SERVICES DEVELOPMENT 
LIBRARIAN 

0.474 fo 13,825 

Tlic Services HewlopiiKiii I ibmrun will . 

for the libraries ouiommci) systems unit “T WponOu 

the City Librarian on related teW«l tSSl" 1 «<» u , 

? "I* .» ? "«*l y erwied »*Mi will prnvl 

for mydynie"! In the Jewh^.u-m of uVuuinu ErSJB** 1 '' 

of library opemfons, b ,,u ira PwUni i^ P 

Applicant' mi lit pontes* ciilhntJntm and Hie nr.,™, 

r«ulta Willi the mi uni ul Miperviliou. ' ***"* ,0 D 

SUB-LIBRARIAN 

CENTRAL REtLRENCE LI1UMKY 
13,474 (o £4,395 

The Sub-Librarian v.i:i cfenuiw fer the 1 Ibrnrlnn 0 f il<* 
fercnce department of llu Cl tv I Itirnnirs. 1 * ffl, i- f «■ 

sss; t t3jsL” ,,,,,,,otKS — * -ssSmJ: 

I",; Jinrllriihirs are available from ike rt. 

Librarian. tcnirul Library, Gcnrue IV Hrldur. EdlrLnnb vriV ,7? 
to w bom they should be returned not ialer thuu 


Cambridgeshire Libraries 

PETERBOROUGH DIVISION 

Group Librarian 

AP5/S01 £3,825-£4,545 

?f p ,K r I enced Chartered Librarian, required to bs b'ssai 
at the new Bretton District Library which opens h 

5SSK 19 | 77, 1 Thl8 llbrary ad i° ina a large cw 

tha n y fn?3 BX 0 f aho PP ln 0 area and will be 

h 1 K2E n 0 “ n ‘ rQ f° r ‘he township, formed under 
ins Peterborough New Town Expansion Schema. 

Disturbance, removal and lodging allowances payable 
m approved oases. 

. and a PP ,,caI| on forms are available 
ffJ? lstant Counly Librarian. Peterborough 
Divisional Library Headquarters, Broadway, Peter- 
borough, PEI 1RX. telephone 69105/6, to whom appH- 
cations must be returned by 18th June, 1976. 


Classified 


|j£RBY COLLEGE 
ART and 
jpCHNOLOGY 

I RARY 
3STANT 

utions are Invited 
parsons preferably 
same library experl- 
tor a post In the Col- 
Ubiary. Some typing 
i would be useful. 

ry Seals: Clerical 
J1215-E21 93-C2529 

pter particulars and ap- 
Ktfon forms may be ob- 
m from the Vfce-Prfn- 
Li, Derby College of Art 
ITechnology, Kedleston 
k Derby, DE3 1GB, to 
pn completed forms 
Ud bs returned by Mon- 
i m June, 1976. 




Moliopolit.in tioroikjli r^f ' - . 

WiRRAL 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN I 

£2,127-£3,282 1 

Suitably qualified librarian to be second In chargs t 
Moylake Branch Library. Opportunities will be plvw l® 
undertake the full range of professional duties but a par-, 
tiauiar Interest In work with young people would b fl-pt* 

iQfflDIQ, 

8 Rlversdele Road, West Kirby, Wirraf, Merseyside, return- : 
Appncatlon forms from the Director of Leisure Semfcei, 
able by 18 June. i 


NORTH YORKSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

J.YLUWRY VALE DIVISION 

AlfUBURY IIiOH SCHOOL 
turns Hoad, Aylubuiy 
dTuihtr: M, S. Lambert. 

*' gnaunir Mhogl; 710 on 

rai'j 

feej' UpfiiMi up to £ 1 B 0 
Br fiijjwwrasl caw*: also a 
n *Um(mk« for ntittlcrt tea- 
u itni tnimaUlata 

P*TtlcinTI Uld aonllra- 

PpTfi ° on ‘ 


DARTFORD AND 
CRAI'ESIfAH tfEALTII 
DISTRICT 

«3HTANT LIBRAS IAN 
‘Tz, . Succaagful 


librarian 


Hnrtr i.a?®', hgapHuls 
r teubn. lolonhone 

lf ftlwtS!i*. .u^riroru 


am. Ryflda l« Team, baaed at Mallon 
ttie P aboye n post r8 ,nvilqd ,rom Chartered Llbrartanem 

V , ? l ? ria D? 8oale £2,127 19 £3,262 -per. 8 *^ 

nSSSi W 1 for Chartered Librarians £ 2.922 per annufj 

approved oaaea 888 8/111 ,od0,na a,lowance PW*,: 

T^o'rm! 0 ! 1 ? nd further particulars available frpig : 
Qrammw ci Librarian, North Yorkshire Counly Library- 
DL6 IDF Schoo, LanB * Northallerton, North YorfcflhW 


[ #tK COWkTY COUNCIL 

“Wry UoriAriY 

• uaiuav ssrvicb 

. £a,ia7 to 

*?, "‘Urtnul 

sfe^&agSs 


THE UNIVERSITY 01-' 
MANCHESTER 

MANCI1FSTEU IIUSINPHS SCHOOL 
ASSISTANT LIIIHAIHAN 

At-nllc.iT|i,ns lnvllr.il for thm nu*i 
In inn Manchester !lu, Incas hlIiuhI 
l.lbniry I rum c.in.liu.iti-s with u 
ur-oii honours i1i>un-i, .,nJ iinatirt- 
CjjUMU or pxnorlcnca m libr.iilan- 

^ 1nt; f l wurv nnun i-or nnnuin. 
*° Lij.4.17. Hui'cr.i mi uii lion. 
I urtlu-r lurtlculors und jiii.iir.i. 
linn ronus i ntin-n.ibk- bv June n, 
frail! tha nonlsirar, Tho Unlvcniiv, 
MIS OPL. Ouoto rut: 

LIBRARIAN 

OUillUlorl LHIRAIHAN. auoil 2h 
i rlidran or l.uunl 


Library ror City firm or HollcitorB 
In mo darn building close la Moor- 
guto LlvorpoDl Sirnet slut Iona. Legal 
library oxp.irlcnco tloslrublo, but nor- 
J»n with knowlcdgo or legal work 
tonolhur wLih nrovon adinlnlalrailvo 
ability would bo congldored. Hours 
,3d-fi.3U. hour wocks' liallday. Son 
Salary nm less than <13.000 

K , H n ;i66lf. 0r lnlorv,ow »*“- 


LONDON BOROUGH OP 
RICHMOND UPON THAMES 

ro fSgftr®fN?TO^Fo NT 

E3.&63 nor annum 

..JSSS-^VASEEf""" e 

IwIcKcnh&m. 

'Ihla collogo will hecomn pan ol 


• 1 u uPLuiiiu un ul 

P now lortlary collogo »n_bo oitab- 
11 shod In 8opfombar. 1077. 

. Application form and further 
dotalls from Director of Education. 

&Jonhlir 0 -hvi L0 S n 5S n .Mi 
iuno *vii* 10} ' ro,u ™ uh,a W l«th 

MANCHESTER 
1NTOHMATION OJTJCER 
i Local Authority Scalo A.P. Gntdoa 
2 njtd 3 £2.529 ta £3.283) 
Da-adyortlsomenl — provlous anpll- 
onw will bo roconsldorod. 

This orricer will bo required to 
Mist tho Priiicfppl Information 
prrtcor in tho catablLshmont of tho 
irormotlon and advisory sorylcoa of 
SO Contra. An ability lo wrlio well 
IS roquirad anil aamo export onca or 
public reratlons holpful. Expert unco 
«n mrormailon oirtcor with nub- 
Ilc or sneclalTsi anrvlcos. knowlodgo 
of Hip oduCDllon system and iralnlug 
In llbrarlanshlp or Information sor- 
vIcob would bo an aavanitiao. 

I'romlSDS at 11 Anson Hoftil 
tho sira or tho new City af \ 
c-Jinsior Collcgp of lllgher Education. 
Luniltilons of _ servlco and super- 
annuation oi for local govornntont 
sin ft or on aocundntont rrom present 

Further dotolla and application 
forma may bo obialnad from tho 
Comro ror Information and Atlvlco 

M an Rdurailonal Disadvantage, 11 
son Road. Manchoflter. MIA BUY, 
onlionc: Wl- 22 a nsiih. ' 

Cloal ng dntot lath Juno. lB7fi. 


ino sira or tno new City of 
c-Jiviaior Collcgp of Higher Education. 
L.undlt\ona of . service and sunor- 


T4 BDY, 


1076. 


PUBLIC S UNIVERSITY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ' 
HULL 

11,E Tffi JONEa 

assistant Linn Am AN 

APPLICATIONS aro Invited for 
thu |)OM Ol ASSISTANT IJIHIAIIIAN 
with roaponsjhHlLlM Initially In Uto 
Cutatonulng Dlvtalun. 

. Tho salary Tor the tirade of AMis- 
tant UhpLrlun Is tirade 1A f£.37l7.| 
to £n.41H| With I lie possibility of 
•■rotnoilon tu U ratio llii, plus 
.S.H.tj./U.H.S. 

. further turUrubn may bo 
obtained front tho HoaiaUw, Uni- 
versity or iftiii. fiuii lraff 7fix. to 
whom flppUcotlons (six copies) 
should bo son! 


lllh Junu 197b. 


APPLICATIONS are Invited for a 
full -Hint) rostyrch jntslsioni tor 
iTofewar J. K. McConira In Ox- 
ford for ono year from l oc-to 
bcr. 1970, to 30 Septeinber 
i77. Tha clilar duty wfU bn lo 
rk an blonranhical dais rpr the 
i? Oxford University In 
Ih century; experience 
In local archives la 
but not essential. Com- 
mand or Latin and Klevnnl 
palaeography u essential. SUoactd 
Will bo £2,000 par annupt. or 
more according to ago and expe- 
rience. with a travel ail o wanes in 
wldHtan. Applications wwt cur- 
rtcuium VUao ana tho names of 
IWo rsferOBO should bo Sent la 


ull-Uino 
Tofessai 
ortl tor 


KSTiSr nSm SSm* 

I^Uili? 11 ) ^hnbuwo loo . Rf, J- 1, Cjuio. 

S4? ffu w OKfom. h y- ryutv. 



M “Phil* 


marlly jjoncwngd w»h tha 


Experience 


Hnih4 snJ 






THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SHEFFIELD 

vliect for tha. 
INSON ■. FEL- 


. ad aiudy qr 

a, University af Shaf- 
I from 1 st : QCkibo 
st January. 


riStsa 

Archi. 

inabfa Jo- 


-.»na ana ox 
.ono yoar In 

renewable for B snmi« ,»>. _ 
candidate: mutt bo a groduato or _ 
fish or other approvod nnlvar- 
sity and a communicant mam bar ol 
the Church or England or In tha 
Capa or a candidate from abroad of 
o . Church Jn cum i 


! L_ ‘ I 1 . 1 J I . 1 1 1 . 1 I 1 • 1 

1^ 1 


r^*BBRyiCR.. 

’ “r.id Sa.flM . .. _ 


fthSjrofaeffl 

be given to a candldolo who Is or 
Inlonds to bo In Holy Qrrtnrs. 

■ nirther parttculara from lha 
HBBlsirar a na sec rotary, Tha Uhlvar- 
Slty, Shorn eld Bio 2TO. to whom 
applications Cana copy only) should 1 
ho.senl by srnh June, 1*. 


.^4 0 dS 


S &^S«l|rei Ser- 
• oniire 1 


UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 
- PHOFEBSOnSIHP IN ENQ148H , 
:l 'Apnllnilqns: ora Invlled for ,■ a 
fpurUi ProfoMorahlp tn English in 
Iho db partition l of Bnallph and Com- 
i rati vs U l entry 8fijdlos_ tensblo , 

Missr *■ 

..canity advertlMd but su cflndr- 
■ dales ror the provlous post will I 
automatically be ; conilpared for tha 
, now post unto a* they apMUlcaliv 

I. bo Bn advantago but 
Ih pthor tniorosls will . 


HIE UNIVLRhTfY OF 
GUYANA 

1 N l'UH I.' l b 

l-N I I.lll-Klbt l mctlJl.f ;j- 

SUMt'U. JXR**?**' 

lllH I >1 L II 1 1 V Ilf I" 

■mu, Ihb "i. i.,Ju l, ;f ( rtl i, * 

inffixu 

II, J i 1 "' ,(.jr hbvuii. I'rnier- 

jSm ^‘Wsr-sstt 1 ; 

iL. ..... 1 Lor a lwa-yi-ar norind. 

.Inc two 8 lie co&s/ijl ur'lillrunls will 

CPi la" rniMrr h° fSt?* 1 c< 'Ha,ln 
raellnn r P 1Stm h .. f0ll0W 2 ln do1,1 ca| - 
s»i5r« ,a “4! a, , lon an, i com nutation. 

1 1 o scalos i |,pr unnum i : 

hnUru? Hcanarrli 

ln U IlvS .'ik?.- 9>*.WA{ t-V «;s.inti 
llwwiKl. AMl9i„nl. 
liiSKL- 1 # 1 ' , b v,i-Bu tn c.sn.'iiu. 
Ilenctlts Invluil-, huustny ullow- 
onco. gratuity und contribu- 
tory niodlcnl _ schonie. Any- 
ano recruited from uvorsoas will 
rocolva up to four full economy alt 
nasta oca iLo.. lor himsolf, wi/o 
and Bnmarrtod childrei. up la iff 
yoare or ago) from point or racrull- 
rnont, llmllou removal oxponua and 
a aotlUng-ln allowance 

Aupllcailoni ■ three coploai, stal- 
ing namo. do to j| blr h, mntltal 
stutui. qualifications and dnlca ob- 
talnoU work oxporlenco iwith 
dates i . names and oddreasim at 
three rcfnrooe ion., at the r of crocs 
niuat bn your prcaoir or leal em- 
ployer where anpllrabloi. must 
reoch the Personnel Bactlon, uni- 
vo rally of Gnvonn, P.O. Itov n-ll. 
Gce^town. Guyana, before Jnna 

GUYANA 
HIE UNIVERBfTV 

Applications are tnvilad lor 

hould have a Ph.D. In Ulv 
ly wit.. 

' ' Dtion. 

anlcs. 



Include hauling 

allowance, contributory ihtsab 
cal und pension schomoi 
ono recrtilltm from .o. . 
will receive up to four 
economy n r pawagH < 
ror himseir. win nri. — 
m* tried chlldron up to 18 years 
■or ago) , from nomf of rocrull- 
I. llmliod rentov-nl ox 
a Bntillng-in allownnw-, 
lillcailons i iiiroe .conies) 

S , name, dole of blrln, 
■tatila. quallficJUitmi 
an Ids obtain bo, work ex- 
enca (With do tail, .the 
nci And adtlFMMi 
roforoos tone of the . . 
must bo your present or 
employer . whore a 

H I reach Ilia Pore 

, University ol oiiy. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 

NOVELS, plays, mas.. oto,, 

■ promptly ana offldenily typed, 
reaBonablo raids, 19 Winch cater 
, g|rk, oromlay, Kant. 01-4 QO 

AUTHORS' MBS., ThMes, Playa. 1 
typed by experts. Snacta) 

a s sm: ik&iSi.s 

bid. — Central London TVplr~ 
Poal, 32/34 Rupert St.. AV. 
437 1067 <6 lines). 

PETER COXSON Academic and 
Ul^nty Typing. 878 8306, 684 

JADE EDITORIAL! all rowrllo, « 

hlna BnHflng *nd' typing Of.M 
tS oUoif n prof litre (£ 


ARCHIVISTS 


UNIVERSITY OF. SHEFFIELD 

TUB LIBRARY- , 

1 are Invited from 


or sax w 
on* sna/i 


or a ... 
and other 


MSS' 


JUNE 1 1976 TLS : 683 


$ Provincial Booksellers s 

I MONTHLY I 

1 BOOK FAIR 1 

•J* v 

| Kenilworth Hotel, | 

| Great Russell Street, London | 

% (Near British Museum) 5 

jf 5 

| Monday 14th next 12 noon to 8 p.m, | 

I Tuesday 15th 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. | 

| Wednesday 16th 10 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. I 

I | 

| 55 Booksellers display for sale a | 

| selection from their Antiquarian and Out | 
| of Print Stock (A Working Exhibition | 

L by Bookbinders and Printers ) I 

BOOKS OLD AND NEW — | 

vacant appointments personal rsrLWr?, 


| VACANT APPOINTMENTS 

Htivmca nrnd. rrgd. Sent, for O/ 
A L'-vol. In.lun. Brhi. — Almly 
B..X 063. TLS. -tho DinoB. WG1. 

LECTURES & MEETINGS 


In Hanaur af 11 Jamil Jiftft 11 
A rtatHrg Irom Ulyssci, tha Dubliners 
and Jo)ces' Ltllcts to Nora read by 
PADDY JOYCE (Jmiiis Joycs nephiw) 
Paliltlt neilly and Patricia Lnenlen 
Yoiuib Irlih Past* 

Anguitut Yeung anil NalUigw Sweeney 
At the Wine Bar. Til Klags Arms, Slsaoe 
Squiia, S.WJ. Sunday. 6th Jm, 7.45 

[ i.m. Adnlsilnn Mp. Stvdenls 30p. Ter 
nquhlai tslephoH 730 1885— Orguilier. 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

£50 to E10.000 

No sacurliy naaded 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

m « Clifford 8 1 reel 
New Bond Street. London. W.l 
Tal. 01-734 SB S3 or 3B14 


AUCTIONS 


Under [nslrucllons fnm tho Enculwi 
of the late Mrs. W. A. Lacker 
Kilt Intareillnq Twa-tfay Safi if 
A Lptm aari YaluaWa Llhrvf af 

IMPORTANT BOOKS 

Art and Architecture ; illiiitraled 


PUBLISH an abstract of your rlor 
lorat dtSBr-rlallfan. Absiiucia nub 
ItaH-ul unit ill ni tin u i.n ml Hirnupti 
ii iii.i|or inrnniiiiiluu aysuin. No 
L'liurgo^ lo author. Currently ro- 
Jlrlcwil lo diaaormiLons nccORhnl 

mu 

Tho YTmos WCJX BUZ. 

RESRARCH A S3 (STANCH, Honours 
flcnduaioa. wtda ran go area nnd 
aoolal artweo fuMcda, Undertaka 
raimnlMlona intfudfrig trgnata- 
Itan. . TtccMB Brtlun Museum 
wrtw.— Oloutlndnr Aasa- 

u »n. „.w jjrftraTOr 

POET, publlahatl In Tlfl, ole. but 
very hnnl-Up. aocka to nm cheap 
col Lego aorprwhorti qutot. nrivAlo, 
rural. Modern convniiloficoa not 

P. O. WODBHOUBR.— coiloct 
torralad. In ..buying .Woi 
nie terra 


OUT-OP-PRINT S r rated Nallsnwiae 
& avanaat. Remit 50a for one 
title; additional plat 25p each. 

NEW (U.K. ft U.S.): p. & n. 3Yp 
ror ona title; additional 29p each. 
Z4-hr. credit-card taleahane sirvlto 
Barelaycard, Aecais, American E*. 
P«H. 01-898 1234 or 01-894 4262. 
VALUATIDKSl Send tall rf CKr lp-' 
thn i.aa. and 90p par title. 
CONTRACT BRIDGE, iimai of thill, 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, our spec lull- 
ties. 

BOOK-PLATESi Finely piinled v.'ih 
owner's name, 20 lor £1.10, 

Llneaje Reiearcli Unit saiMces. 

BIBLIAQORA 

la Yf hit ton Way*. HnnHow, MlikU. 


CHELSEA BARE BOORS 
Cntologue ready sitortly 
ENGLISH LIFE AND 
LITERATURE- 
17th-26Hl Century 
313 King's Hoad SW3 5EP 
01-351 0950 




LITERARY 


Stain aa fid.. TurteKaaluun. Middx. 

• wunn » 

liahcre.' bdhc taint catalqiue* 


■coitalni many foil of a hltfi ilandard 
and rally. 

LOUIS' TAYLOR & SONS 

will cMduct tho above nie'by Poblfe 
> Auction at their SALEROOMS, PERCY 
.STREET, HANLEY,. M Monday jid 
Tmiday, 12th and Ij» JULYTaOW, 
commencing 11.00 a.m. each day. 
VIEW DAYS) Thwiday and Friday 
prior u the. sale. • 

CotalowU : 50 pence each. ' 
AucUoieers' Offices t Percy Street, 
Hanley, Sloke-on-Treik, Tel.s 22373. 


. SALE BY AUCTION 

■of l 1 

FMNTBD. 0OOKS , 

On -V^ednaadoP, Juno S3, < lO70r 
- at 2 p.m. at. • 
BottHpmta MarMpoliM* Oallorioa 


intoreetii 
olxtoeaih. a 


in, ■ In . , 

ns">v. u 

on. Lan 



i i- mV,' Ctij iiSf haV: JiiitirrZir. t 
.i»' t»c 


literature 
n. raro a 


, i ’ 

•f. i •• . * } • -. 

;f p. 




ifUr-!':: 




feVi'/irr's 



























